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From the Editor 


Let’s Bring Parents Into the 


“I wouLpDN’T touch Johnnie’s read- 
ing with a ten-foot pole!” 

With this despairing comment, one 
of my friends disposed of the reading 
problem of her 8-year-old who was 
certainly not enjoying his reading. 
She had just come from a visit to 
Johnnie’s teacher and had been given 
what I call the “Hands off” treat- 
ment. 

“Reading is a school problem,” she 
had been told in essence. “Let us 
alone and we will do the job of teach- 
ing Johnnie.” And with no further 
explanation or discussion, the school 
spokesman sent her on her way to 
worry and fume alone. 

As I meet with parents in various 
parts of the country, I am amazed 
to find that many have been given 
this “Hands off” These 
parents are worried when they feel 
their children are not doing well in 
reading. They want to help. But 
when they ask how, they get not a 
bucket, but a tankful, of cold water 
in their faces. 

Yet scholarly research and practi- 
cal experience tell us that home back- 
ground and experience are strong in- 
fluences on the child’s progress and 
enjoyment of reading. We know, too, 
the child’s insecurity or anxieties at 
home are brought to school where 
they affect his attitudes and hence 
his progress. 

Parents can be of tremendous help 
in the teaching of reading. And in 


treatment. 
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Reading Program 


many instances they are helping. But 
for some, it has meant learning that 
it is not helping just to hear Johnnie 
read a list of “hard” words in isola- 
tion every evening or to prod and nag 
him to keep up with the boy next 
door. 

Reports from many communities 
show that teachers are going beyond 
the classroom to enlist parent help in 
the teaching of reading. They are 
forming discussion groups for parents 
and teachers. They are having fre- 
quent conferences with individual 
parents. And in some communities, 
they are sending copies of THe Reap- 
tNG TEACHER to parents to read and 
discuss in their community groups. 

Nancy Larrick, Editor 
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by Marvin D. Glock 


Standardized Tests Can Help the Classroom Teacher 
Improve Reading Instruction 






Director, University Testing and Service Bureau 


Cornell University 
Ithaca, New York 


Your succEss as a teacher must be 
judged in terms of the desirable 
changes which you are able to effect 
in the skills, attitudes and knowledges 
of your pupils. The statement is a 
cliche, but practice indicates that 
teacher effectiveness is all too often 
evaluated by highlighting the criteria 
of training and methodology per se. 
These are but a means to an end. 
A teacher is considered scientific 
by some if she administers standard- 
ized tests. However, unless she uses 
the results of these tests effectively to 
help her boys and girls become better 
readers, no value can possibly accrue 
from their use. This is obvious. Yet a 
surprisingly large number of test re- 
sults find their way into the princi- 
pal’s files where they are preserved for 


posterity. 
Evaluation vs Testing 


Good teaching implies continuous 
evaluation. We should note that test- 
ing is not synonymous with evalua- 
tion. The latter is much broader in 
scope. Testing is only one technique 
which can be employed in evaluation. 
It cannot provide all of the desirable 
information. Evaluation through in- 
terviews and observation is important 
too. Although our tests have definite 
limitations, it may be desirable to dis- 
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Informal classroom diagnosis of 
reading difficulties on page 10 
is discussed by Dr. E. W. Dolch. 





cuss ways to make them do the best 
possible job for us. 

In skill diagnosis, we must cau- 
tion ourselves not to take a limited 
viewpoint. Too frequently the em- 
phasis remains on the symptoms rath- 
er than on the causes. Both are im- 
portant. The pupil’s ability to perform 
on a reading diagnostic test may pro- 
vide only a part of the information 
necessary to help him. There may be 
other problems, motivational or emo- 
tional in nature, which preclude 
growth of his skills. 


Values of Testing 


Let us therefore take a broad view 
of the entire problem of diagnosing 
reading difficulties, with particular 
emphasis on the use of tests. What is 
their value? Obviously they provide 
a way of getting at specific learning 
difficulties. If a pupil has inadequate 
techniques of word recognition, it is 
important for you to know this, but 
also to be able to pinpoint his prob- 
lem. A _ systernatized approach to 
diagnosis in the form of a test is often 
more inclusive and therefore more 
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valid than a subjective estimate based 
on observation alone. 

There are direct benefits for the 
student too. Evidence shows that a 
knowledge of test results is motivating 
for the learner. He finds out where he 
is successful, and his weaknesses are 
pointed up for guided learning. A 
need for practice with concerted ef- 
fort can be made obvious to him. 

Testing helps the teacher in the 
formulation of her objectives, provid- 
ing direction for her instruction. Be- 
fore she can test adequately, she must 
be able to answer the questions “What 
changes do I want to bring about in 
my students? In what particulars am 
I trying to help them improve?” 
These answers will also provide her a 
basis for the selection of content and 
the structuring of learning experi- 
ences in her classroom. 

The teacher who knows where she 
is going can take advantage of many 
situations as they arise. When a 
youngster bursts forth with a spon- 
taneous question, comment, or expe- 
rience, she will be able to weave it 
into her instruction. Can you think 
of anything more frustrating for the 
pupil than to say to him, “We'll get 
around to that next week”? Instruc- 
tional plans can be made flexible if 
vou’ve clarified your aims. 


Informal and Standardized Tests 


There are two general types of tests 
available for use—the informal teach- 
er-made test and the standardized in- 
strument. Both serve important pur- 
poses. Neither alone can be expected 
to provide adequate information. One 
of the greatest strengths of the infor- 
mal test is that the teacher can con- 
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struct it so as to determine the 
effectiveness of her children’s parti- 
cular learning experiences. 

The standardized test on the other 
hand measures achievement which 
the specialists believe important for 
pupils in general. It is possible that 
your boys and girls may or may not 
have had opportunities to learn all 
materials sampled by such a test. This 
factor should be considered when re- 
sults are interpreted. 

Good standardized tests have been 
administered to representative groups 
of children under very specific condi- 
tions. Averages of performance are 
obtained which we call norms. Norms 
are not standards. Their purpose is 
not to provide goals. They are simply 
statistical averages of performance. 
You may have cause for concern if 
some of your pupils are not above 
the norm. On the other hand the dul- 
lards may never be able to reach it. 

We cannot emphasize too strongly 
the importance of following the in- 
structions to the letter for administer- 
ing and scoring the test if the norms 
are to be of value. Carelessness in fol- 
lowing time limits, substitution’ or 
omission of words in the directions, 
and helping pupils interpret problems 
are some of the common mistakes 
which tend to invalidate test results. 

Standardized instruments also have 
the advantage of being constructed by 
experts who have had a great deal of 
experience in making test questions. 
It requires considerable know-how to 
set up a test which will actually do 
what it’s supposed to do and do it 
consistently. Pass a critical eve over 
some of the comprehension questions 
which you have made. Is the pupil 


able to give a correct answer by 
matching a word or two in the ques- 
tion with the same words in the con- 
text? Is it necessary for him really 
to read and comprehend? 

Douglass and Spitzer (1) give an 

example illustrating the above. 

A second grade reading selection: 
“Father was going to the store. 
Jane was going to school. 

Father walked. 
Jane rode on a bicycle. 
Mother waved to Jane.” 

The questions: 

1. Who rode on a bicycle? ... 
2. Who waved to Jane? . 

3. Who walked? ... 

4. Where was father going? . . . 

The child may find the answers by 

doing little more thinking than the 
teacher did in setting up the ques- 
tions. It is certain that not a great 
deal of understanding is required. 


Intelligence Tests 


In locating a pupil’s problems a 
measure of intelligence is helpful. 
When is a child retarded? The boy 
whose reading grade is a year or 
moré below the norm may be achiev- 
ing as well as can be expected with 
his ability. No, our criterion must be 
the comparability of his reading grade 
and his ability to learn. A youngster 
with an I. Q. of 130 should certainly 
be classified as retarded if he reads 
no better than average. Likewise, 
Bill, whose I. Q. is 80, is not neces- 
sarily retarded if he doesn’t read as 
well as the average pupil. Our chief 
interest should be to help him read as 
well as he can—not to get him up 
to the norm. 

This interpretation should also be 
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applied to class and school scores. In- 
struction should not be criticized on 
the basis of achievement scores alone. 

It is always wise to check test 
scores against other measures. No 
psychological instrument is 100% re- 
liable. Nor do these tests always do 
what they are supposed to do. If an 
intelligence test requires skill in read- 
ing, it is actually measuring more than 
innate ability when completed success- 
fully. Likewise it may be giving an 
inaccurate picture of a child’s intel- 
ligence if that youngster cannot read 
well. We may have in the score a 
measure of the child’s lack of read- 
ing ability. Therefore, it is always 
wise to question extreme scores and 
also those results which vary widely 
with the teacher’s expectation. If a 
group test has been administered to 
these pupils, it is wise to have them 
rechecked with an individual test if 
possible. 

In one test (2) there is an attempt 
to provide a measure of the child’s 
ability through language and non- 
language intelligence quotients and a 
combination of the two. If the first 
two I. Q.’s are marked by disparity, 
the reason may well be one of 
reading disability. There are other 
measures which attempt to get at ca- 
pacity through means other than 
reading. All of these can be of help to 
the teacher if she uses them with 
care. (3, 4) 


Survey Tests 


A good teacher is similar to a big 
league ballplayer when it comes to 
batting averages. Neither bats 1,000. 
In other words, you can’t help all boys 
and girls in your large classes as much 
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as you'd like to. Some need help 
more than others. These people can 
be located through the survey test, 
which tends to evaluate such factors 
as vocabulary, comprehension, and 
rate. 

If results indicate that a pupil’s 
achievement is definitely below his 
mental ability, it is then possible to 
follow through with a diagnostic test 
to get at the crux of the difficulty. 
The survey test also provides a group 
picture. It may show that the class as 
a whole is working below capacity. 
This is certainly cause for concern. 
If, however, only a few individuals 
appear to be out of line, the problem 
is much simpler. 


Diagnostic Tests 


Since the diagnostic test samples 
many skills requiring considerable 
time and effort to administer, it is not 
necessary to give it to all pupils. 
Certainly those students whose survey 
test scores are below their potentiali- 
ties should be tested first. A great deal 
more information about these young- 
sters is generally needed than can be 
gotten from survey test scores. An 
analysis of word attack skills, prob- 
lems in comprehension such as word, 
sentence and paragraph reading, are 
all helpful in determining where the 
child is. 


Measures of Study Skills 


As teachers of reading we are re- 
sponsible for helping boys and girls 
develop work-study skills. Even with 
the youngster in the primary grades 
there should be developed certain 
habits of study based on sound prin- 
ciples of the psychology of learning. 
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There are some very simple and ef- 
fective rules which relatively imma- 
ture minds can grasp. Certainly, boys 
and girls in the intermediate grades 
could follow the suggested steps for 
thorough study symbolized in an ef- 
fective little code by Robinson (5). 
He calls it the Survey O3R method of 
study. When the purpose is to retain 
main ideas and details, it is well for 
the reader to get an overview of the 
chapter or article. If a summary is 
provided, it should be read first. 
Glance over the paragraph headings. 
You will be better able to understand 
the relationship of the various aspects 
of a chapter. The Q stands for ques- 
tion. If the topical headings are not 
set up as questions, change them. 
This gives purpose to reading. R 
number 1 asks one to read to answer 
the question. R number 2 requests 
recall immediately. Stop at the end of 
the paragraph. If you can answer 
the question in your own words you 
are all set to continue. If you can’t, 
recall will have directed your re-read- 
ing. It is well to emphasize here also 
that one of the best deterrents of for- 
getting is recall after a learning ex- 
perience. The final R represents re- 
view from a simple outline of notes in 
the reader’s own words. 

There are important study skills 
also such as map reading, use of refer- 
ences, use of index, use of dictionary, 
and alphabetization. One of the best 
study skills tests available is the 
“Work-Study Skills: Iowa Every-Pu- 
pil Tests of Basic Skills.” (6) 


Interest Inventories 


A teacher was amazed to find how 
much arithmetic her pupils learned 
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when problems dealing with apples 
were changed to those concerned with 
baseballs. The reason is simple. They 
became interested. The very heart of 
motivation is interest. Developmental 
and remedial work should be based 
on materials of interest to the pupil. 
You have found out about pupil in- 
terests in a variety of ways—class dis- 
cussion, oral and written reports, in- 
terviews and questionnaires, etc. Har- 
ris (7), Hildreth (8), and Witty and 
Kopel (9) present some excellent sug- 
gestions on the construction of the lat- 
ter. At present, the author is not 
aware of any standardized interest in- 
ventory for elementary pupils. This 
should not deter you from using every 
means possible to find out what your 
boys and girls like to read about. We 
must begin at this point. 


Personality Tests 


Although emotional problems are 
commonly associated with inability to 
read, it is often difficult to determine 
whether reading disability is cause or 
effect. We do know, however, that 
there are numerous adjustment prob- 
lems among children which can be 
successfully resolved with the teach- 
er’s help. It is common knowledge 
that the achievement of the learner is 
adversely affected by undue emotional 
stress. The importance of attacking 
these difficulties with promptness and 
understanding is obvious. 

The paper and pencil personality 
test is widely advertised as a helpful 
instrument in clarifying these prob- 
lems. It is unfortunate that the ad- 
vertising and manuals of these tests 
make exaggerated claims. The score 
which a child receives by answering 


a few questions with Yes or No can- 
not give as complete a diagnosis as is 
often suggested. Neither is it always 
safe for the teacher to follow prescrib- 
ed treatments when scoring yields cer- 
tain results. 

If there is good rapport between 
the teacher and her pupils, they will 
tend to give truthful answers. A great 
deal can be learned about a child 
by studying his answers to the various 
questions. Total scores are often 
helpful in directing your attention 
to a particular child. 

Perhaps a quiet, “well-behaved” 
youngster may have an emotional 
problem. He may be withdrawing 
from reality and attempting to 
achieve his satisfactions through fan- 
tasy. You had been concerned with 
the behavior of the “extrovert” who 
threw the paper wads. Now you 
find that the quiet child is in greater 
need of help. 

It may be necessary to refer this 
pupil to a professional person who 
can cope with the difficulty. On the 
other hand, you may be able to help 
him resolve his problem. Often when 
these children are accepted by the 
group, they are on the road to recov- 
ery. Guidance from you can accom- 
plish this. But after an adjustment 
has been made, we still must begin 
where he is relative to achievement. 
He must be taught how to read. 


Selecting Tests 


Bond (10), McKee (11) and Rus- 
sell (12) have all listed and categoriz- 
ed various kinds of standardized tests. 
It is well to select your tests carefully 
and for a definite purpose. Most of 
those available can be found in Buros’ 
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Mental Measurements Yearbook 
(13). Each is discussed by one or 
more competent authorities. Weak- 
nesses and strengths are stressed. 
Often helpful suggestions are given 
for the interpretation of scores. Every 
school’s professional library would do 
well to have this volume available for 
staff use. 


When to Administer Tests 


It is unnecessary to test children’s 
intelligence every year. Some author- 
ities consider the administration of 
such a test at the time of entrance 
into school, at the end of the sixth 
grade and again when he enters senior 
high school as being quite adequate. 
Others would suggest that another 
measure be obtained at the end of 
the third grade. 

General survey reading tests may 
either be administered at the end or 
at the beginning of every year. Those 
who favor the former time point out 
that the test results are ready for the 
teacher to use the next fall. She is 
better able to make a good start if 
she knows about her pupils when they 
first come into her room. 

It is also suggested that if a teacher 
scores the papers of children whom 
she has taught, it is easier for her 
to spot weaknesses which may lie in 
her instruction. She will not likely 
study the scores of her former young- 
sters if she is busy administering and 
scoring tests and interpreting results 
for a new group of pupils the next 
fall. 

Those who advocate test adminis- 
tration at the beginning of the term 
point to large changes in the school 
population making it necessary to do 
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a great deal of testing anyway. They 
also feel that a teacher gets to know 
her students more quickly if she ad- 
ministers and scores their tests. You 
must consider strengths and weak- 
nesses of both procedures in terms of 
the problems peculiar to your school. 
If the survey tests are administered in 
the spring, the teacher might follow 
through with the necessary diagnostic 
testing in the fall. 
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How to Diagnose Children’s Reading Difficulties 
By Informal Classroom Techniques 


by E. W. Dolch 
School of Education 
University of Illinois 
Urbana, Illinois 


THE FIRST SIGN of a poor reader is 
his attitude toward reading. He does 
not want to read. He looks away 
from his book instead of into it. Also 
he probably shows a general dislike of 
school or school work which has re- 
sulted from failure in reading. In 
fact, as soon as a teacher sees a con- 
duct case, she should immediately look 
into the reading problem with that 
child. None of us likes what we fail 
at, and failure in school usually means 
dislike of school and of teachers and 
of books and of all related matters. 
And the most usual failure in school 
is in reading. 

Failure to get lessons done is very 
often a sign of poor reading. The 
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pupil may look into his book and 
seem to be studying earnestly. But in- 
stead of studying the lesson, he is 
studying the words and sentences, try- 
ing to make something out of them. 

Children often get wrong answers 
because of poor reading, and teachers 
call it “carelessness.” Children often 
fail to finish assignments because of 
poor reading, and teachers call it 
“laziness.” 

Before we use those condemning 
words, let us find out about the read- 
ing ability. It is astounding how, in 
middle and upper grades, children 
can go on for weeks or months as 
poor readers without the teacher’s re- 
alizing the fact. 
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Locating the Poor Readers 


If, however, the teacher takes the 
precaution at the beginning of the 
term, of having every child read 
something orally, these mistakes could 
not happen. She can best make this 
oral test by telling the class that they 
want to become acquainted with a 
new book, and she wants to know how 
hard the book is. To find out how 
hard the book is, they will all take 
part in reading it aloud. 

As fast as they can, each will read 
a sentence in turn. Then several 
things may happen. First, some child 
may refuse to read. The teacher will 
cheerfully say, “All right. Next one 
read on.” Or a child will read with 
great hesitation and difficulty. To 
him, the teacher will instantly supply 
any word that stops him, say “Good,” 
and go on. Since each reads but 
one sentence, there will be little em- 
barrassment. 

But the teacher will have her poor 
readers picked out for her at once. 
Many of the children may have trou- 
ble sounding out really hard words, 
or may cheerfully mispronounce hard 
words. Both facts tell the teacher that 
most of the class need a review of 
sounding. But this quick oral reading 
will locate in a few minutes the poor 
readers who need further attention. 

Children indicated as poor readers 
need to be further diagnosed. This is 
usually done individually and private- 
ly before school or during a recess pe- 
riod or after school. It should be done 
in as friendly and incidental a way 
as possible. 

A good plan is to have on the desk 
a pile of easy, attractive looking 
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books. Ask the child, “Do any of 
these look interesting?” He will finger 
them and open them up. The teacher 
will notice which one he dwells upon, 
thus showing some interest. 

If the book seems suitable, she will 
say, “Read me some of it. Just any 
place that looks like a good story.” 
Then as the boy tries to read, she 
will note mentally several important 
and definite things. 


How Does He Handle Little Words? 


First, what does the child do with 
the little words that appear constant-: 
ly, such as was and they and very and 
the like. Does he recognize them? 
Does he miscall any of them? Does 
he recognize them easily or does 
he do so slowly and with difficulty? 

The importance of these common 
words is that no one can read easily 
and smoothly at any level unless he 
knows these common words surely 
and quickly. If the child does not 
know these common words surely and 
rapidly, he can easily be taught them 
with the aid of a fellow pupil. He 
must be given reading matter of first 
or second grade level, which is made 
up principally of the common words. 
Beside him must sit a helper who will 
tell him every word on which he hesi- 
tates. Then he must reread to show 
that he now does not need to be told. 

Or these words can be taught by 
means of games. At any rate, with- 
out quick recognition of the common 
words, there is nothing that can be 
called successful reading. 


How Does He Attack Hard Words? 


Second, if the child knows the com- 
mon words surely and easily, what 
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happens when he comes to a hard 
word or one he does not know? For 


one thing, he may just guess and go 
on. If so, he has the habit of “skip 
and guess” which many children are 
forced into by being given material 
that is beyond them. Such a child 
needs oral reading, with a gentle pres- 
sure to read exactly what is on the 
page. Reading with a helper is re- 
quired, either a helper at home or in 
school. 

Another thing that may happen is 
that the child may try to call the 
strange word by seeing familiar parts 
in it. He may use part of the begin- 
ning, the middle or the end, leaving 
out parts he does not know, and strug- 
gling to make up some word from 
what he sees. This is the “familiar- 
part” attack which good readers use 
so successfully. That is, the good 
reader sees some familiar parts, and 
the context suggests to him the word 
which must be there. 


The only trouble is that, on the one 
hand, the poor reader does not use 
context skillfully, and on the other, 
he does not have in his head the large 
meaning vocabulary from which the 
good reader draws his words. For in- 
stance, when the good reader sees 
“it was und - --- edly true” he infers 
that the word is “undoubtedly.” But 
the poor reader does not know the 
word “undoubtedly,” and therefore 
he is not helped by the familiar parts. 
So the poor reader will often show, 
by the strange things he calls new 
words, that he is trying the familiar- 
parts method, but without success. 
The teacher watches the pupil’s every 
mistake, and from each mistake she 
learns what the pupil is doing. 
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Another kind of attack the poor 
reader may use is letter sounding. If 
he just moves his lips or whispers, the 
teacher will encourage him to try out 
loud so that she can help him. He may 
refuse to do this if he is too afraid, 
but even if he does not sound out 
loud, the teacher watches the result 
of his tries. 

Of course she praises whatever he 
does. No matter how grotesque the 
result, she says, “Fine. That was a 
good try.” Or she may say, “You 
almost got it. The word is so-and-so.” 
Only if the child feels her active 
friendliness will he show what his 
troubles are so that he can be helped. 

Some of the results the teacher 
may find are, for instance, that the 
child calls all vowels long, or cannot 
blend consonants, or knows no vowel 
combinations, or sounds the parts 
but cannot get the word, and so on. 
Such information is vitally necessary 
if the teacher is to help the poor 
reader. 

Division into syllables is the best 
kind of attack on long words. It will 
probably not be found with poor 
readers, but if it is, there may be 
trouble in making the right word from 
the syllables. That is, the child may 
correctly divide the word, sound the 
syllables, say them one after another, 
and still not know what the word is. 
Usually this is a sign that he does not 
have the word in his hearing voca- 
bulary. But when the teacher says 
the word, he may show that he really 
knows what that word is. In such a 
case, there is undoubtedly difficulty 
in what is called “synthesis,” that is, 
putting the parts together into the 
known word. 
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Does He Understand the Meaning? 


Third, we come to the problem of 
comprehension. Here the teacher who 
is diagnosing the child’s trouble will 
look for three things. Most important, 
does the pupil know the meaning of 
the words he reads? She will ask 
about particular words. What does 
this one mean, or that? 


Whatever the answer, she will 
praise attempts or guesses. The 
slightest sign of censure or scorn will 
assure the child that he is being 
criticized or made fun of just as he 
has been criticized or made fun of by 
pupils and teachers for years. 


The chances are that the long sen- 
tences in the text are too long for 
the child’s comprehension. Have him 
read a long sentence, and then ask 
him to tell in his own words what it 
says. If he cannot, let him try again. 
It may be he just has the habit of say- 
ing words without attention to the 
thought. If, after he has tried several 
times, he still cannot tell what the 
sentence says, then obviously it is be- 
yond his span of attention to ideas. 
This may be the explanation of why 
his textbook is beyond him. 


The third check is upon compre- 
hension of paragraphs. It has two 
aspects. First, can the pupil, after 
reading a paragraph of six to eight 
lines, tell rather completely all that is 
said in the paragraph? This is an 
aspect of span of attention for ideas. 
Let the pupil have several tries to see 
if the problem is inability or inatten- 
tion. 


The other aspect of paragraph 
reading is selection. Can the child 
select the important idea from what 
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he reads in a paragraph or do the 
ideas seem equally important to him? 
This, of course, is a rather advanced 
ability, and does not come to children 
nearly so soon as we imagine. Like- 
wise, it will not come to many unless 
there is skillful teaching. Hence, this 
check is not so significant in the case 
of poor readers. But the other checks 
are. It is so very common for chil- 
dren in the middle and upper grades 
to be reading words for which they 
have no meaning, or sentences that 
they do not understand, with a result 
that when they are through they have 
no idea of what they have covered. 


The Complete Teacher Check 


Perhaps we should here emphasize 
that this complete teacher check does 
not happen just as we have described 
it. For one thing, there may not be 
time at odd moments of conference 
with a pupil to run through all of 
these steps. The child may read for 
the teacher a little now and a little 
then, while she encourages and makes 
friends, and builds up for herself this 
complete picture of the child’s read- 
ing. 

For another thing, not all of these 
steps may be necessary in any one 
case. If a child does not know the 
common words or has no word attack, 
a check on his comprehension is hard- 
ly possible. Or a child may obviously 
have certain skills but not others. All 
of these things depend on the grade 
concerned, and the particular child. 

A teacher, of any grade, however, 
should have clearly in mind the things 
she would like to know about the 
child’s reading. As we have presented 
them, they are: 


A. Does he know the common 
words? 
1. How many? 
2. How accurately? 
3. How rapidly? 
B. What kind of word attack and 
how successful? 
1. Mere ski; and guess 
2. Familiar parts 
3. Letter sounding 
4. Syllabication 
C. Comprehension 
1. Word meanings 
2. Sentence comprehension 
3. Paragraph comprehension 
a. Details 
b. Important ideas 


The teacher who tries this method 


of informal diagnosis of reading dif- 
ficulties will be surprised at how ra- 
pidly she develops skill in its use. 
She will find before long that she 
can tell a surprising amount about a 
child’s reading abilities and habits just 
by hearing him read a little from al- 
most any book. She will find herself 
using this diagnostic ability easily and 
frequently in school work of all kinds. 
And the children under her charge 
will benefit greatly, for the teacher 
with the ability to diagnose read- 
ing difficulties will become in every 
possible way a better teacher of read- 
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New Local Reading Councils 


The persons listed below have re- 
quested information about forming 
local councils of the I.C.I.R.I. Others 
who are interested are asked to get in 
touch with the one in their area who 
is now considering formation of a 
council. 

California, Joseph J. Adams, 2772 
N. Lake Ave., Altadena. 

Wallace M. Hallberg, 2348 Mari- 
posa St., Fresno. 

Myrtle V. Will, P.O. Box 1178, Im- 
perial Beach. 

Christine Vose & Dorothy Upton, 
769 E. California, Pasadena. 

Colorado, Dr. C. E. Swanson, 21% 
E. Kiowa, Colorado Springs. 

Florida, Edith M. Budd, 3227 Par- 
ker Ave., West Palm Beach. 

Georgia, Katherine A. Ransom, 134 
Howard St. N.E., Atlanta 6, 

Leone Bates, Mercer University, 
Macon. 
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Are Being Formed 


Maryland, Mrs. Louella H. Wood- 
ward, 7805 Oakdale Ave., Baltimore 
14. 

Mississippi, Mrs. Viola B. Garland, 
Box 253, Kescinsko. 

New York, Mrs. Elsie Stahl, P.S. 
175, 102nd St. and 65th Ave., Queens. 

North Carolina, Warren G. Cutts, 
Jr., Boone. 


Amanda Slagle, Sylvia 
Mrs. Beatrice T. Barnes, 538 E. 
Nash St., Wilson. 


Ohio, Mrs. Cleo B. Warstler, Rear 
75 E. 14th Ave., Columbus 1. 


Oklahoma, Mrs. Joe W. Payne, 411 
Magnolia, Healdton. 


Tennessee, Gertrude W. Britton, 
Ward High School, Hartsville. 

Ontario, Erna Martin, 8 Norfolk 
St. S., Hamilton. 


Nova Scotia, Isabel Ferguson, 20 
Cottage St., Glace Bay. 
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Mechanics vs Meaning — Testing vs Teaching 


A Plea for the Right Start in Comprehension 


by Daisy M. Jones 
Director, Elementary Education 
Richmond, Indiana 


IF YOUR OBJECTIVE is to teach the use 
of the printed page as a means of 
comprehending the meaning of the 
author, then why start in the opposite 
direction? Why not start directly to- 
ward the goal? Let comprehension 
of meaning be the major objective 
at all times. Let mastery of mechanics 
be the by-product. 

If your purpose is to teach, then 
why start out by testing? Why not 
use the time and the energy to teach 
the child how and give him an oppor- 
tunity to practice that which he has 
learned as a result of the teaching? 
Let testing or checking be the meas- 
uring device that comes at the end 
after the teaching and practicing have 
taken place. 

Let us examine a few classroom 
situations to see which is means and 
which is end product—comprehension 
or mechanics. Let us reflect on lesson 
sequence to see if we are checking up, 
finding errors, and providing correc- 
tive measures or if we are presenting 
new concepts through teaching, pro- 
viding opportunities for successful 
performance, then measuring the re- 
sults of the end product. Your philos- 
ophy of education, what you believe 
to be your responsibility in working 
with the children, will show up in the 
lesson sequence and in the point of 
emphasis. 
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Mechanics or Meaning? 

Do you know what you believe? 
Where do you put the emphasis in 
your teaching? Examine the follow- 
ing statement of beliefs. Do you be- 
lieve: 

1. That you can’t read till you 
know the words? 

2. That you get thought from the 
printed page? 

3. That reading is a mechanical 
process used in getting thought from 
the printed page? 

4. That the printed page is a source 
of information? 

If you believe these things, then 
you belong to the schoo] of thought 
that emphasizes mechanics. Your ob- 
jective is the mastery of mechanical 
skill in the hope that comprehension 
of meaning will come later. 

Now examine this set of beliefs. Do 
you believe: 

1. That you learn words by using 
them in reading situations? 

2. That reading is a thought-get- 
ting process which is eventually re- 
duced to a mechanical skill through 
usage? 

3. That you bring thought to the 
printed page? 

4. That experience is the source 
of information and that the printed 
page merely recalls meaningful associ- 
ations? 
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If you believe these things, then 
you belong to the school of thought 
that emphasizes meanings. Your ob- 
jective is the comprehension of mean- 
ing, and skill in mechanics becomes 
the by-product of your teaching. Oh! 
yes, it will come; it must come, but it 
is not the initial approach. 

What you believe will show up in 
the typical expressions that creep into 
your daily lessons. It will be evident 
in the sequence and point of em- 
phasis in the teaching of reading at 
any level. It will show in the ap- 
proach—the approach to beginning 
reading, the approach to a new story, 
or the approach to a new reading sit- 
uation. It will show in the place and 
purpose of drill in reading skills. 

Yes, there will be drill in either 
case. It is not a matter of “to drill or 
not to drill,” but a matter of when to 
drill, and on what, and why. It will 
show up in the relation between silent 
and oral reading. It is not an either- 
or situation when it comes to silent 
and oral reading. It is a matter of 
purpose, relationship, and sequence. 
An examination of some typical class- 
room situations will make the mean- 
ing clear. 


Mechanics as Emphasis 


If you believe that mechanical skill 
is more important than meaning, your 
approach will be: Learn the words; 
Study your lesson; Get ready to read. 

You will begin with a word list. 
You will tell the children the words 
and emphasize the importance of re- 
membering them because they will 
need them in the new story. You will 
give them a lesson to study. Their 
purpose will be to get ready to recite. 
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They will approach the recitation pe- 
riod hoping they have mastered all 
the things the teacher will ask in or- 
der that they may render a successful 
performance and get the coveted 
word of praise. The lesson period it- 
self will be a mere check on the ef- 
fectiveness of the child’s attempt to 
study or learn independently. 

When the lesson is in progress, 
you will hear yourself using some of 
the following expressions: “How 
many times did you read your lesson?” 
“Did you know every word?” “Did 
you look up the words you didn’t 
know?” “Are you ready to read this 
morning, Johnny?” “Isn’t that fine! I 
liked the way Johnny read this morn- 
ing. He knew every word.” “Did 
anyone hear any mistakes?” “How 
many words did he miss?” “Maybe 
tomorrow you had better take your 
book home and practice.” “Good 
readers know every word.” 

Have you heard any of these ex- 
pressions? Have you ever used any 
of them yourself? I wonder what the 
story was about; but comprehension 
of the story was not the objective be- 
cause we were talking about the 
teacher who believes that mechanical 
skill is the major objective and that 
comprehension of meaning will come 
later. 

The lesson sequence will begin with 
an assignment. It may come at the 
end of a reading recitation period 
with, “For tomorrow we will begin on 
page 97 and read over to page 101. 
I’ll put some questions on the black- 
board for you in the morning.” There 
is no particular point to attacking the 
new assignment now so the children 
put their books away. In the morning 
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the questions appear and hands wave 
in the air. “Must we write out the 
answers?” It’s a task to be done. How 
does the teacher want us to do it? 
Anything to please. Lessons are read, 
answers are written, and time for 
recitation comes. Then what hap- 
pens? 

This is the way the lessons go. 
“How many of you found all the an- 
swers?” “Let me see your papers.” 
“You may read first this morning, 
Mary.” Now the process of taking 
turns at oral reading begins. Mary is 
a good reader. She knows all the 
words. She gets through her para- 
graph on her page with few or no 
errors, and we move on to the next 
victim. 

He is not,so fortunate. When Billy 
reads, the children look around. They 
wave their hands violently in the air 
wanting to tell him the words. They 
skip on ahead and lose the place. The 
teacher raises her eyebrows and taps 
her pencil on the edge of the grade 
book. She may even sigh with relief 
when Billy is through. His reading is 
constantly interrupted with such ex- 
pressions as, “Now look at that word. 
Don’t you know it?” “We had it yes- 
terday. How does it begin? No. Who 
can tell him?” 

In an attempt to improve reading 
you may resort to drill. You may 
drill on the “new words” as given in 
the word list in the back of the book. 
You may ask the children to say the 
list of words. You may do this be- 
fore or after the reading. You may 
ask Billy to take a list home with him 
to have his mother hear him say them. 
But this does not keep him from say- 
ing “that” for “what” and “then” 
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for “when” as he reads orally. 


Then you resort to word analysis or 
phonetic drill hoping to teach him 
how to tell the difference. Now he 
knows that one begins with “th” and 
the other begins with “wh”. He can 
tell them apart, but he can’t remem- 
ber which is which. We are no far- 
ther along than we were. 


Meaning as Emphasis 


If you believe that meaning is basic 
and that mechanics are the by-prod- 
uct, your approach will be: “Let’s 
see if we can find out what Mother 
said.” “Can you find out by reading 
the first line on the next page whceth- 
er or not Mother let them go?” 
“There are just three people in this 
story. See how quickly you can find 
their names on the first page.” “Just 
one word will tell what Michacl 
made. See how quickly you can find 
it. How many times can you find 
that same word on this page?” “The 
two boys were talking about different 
kinds of ‘pens’. See if you can find 
out what they were and why it was a 
joke on them.” 

In this case you begin with the 
point to the story. You emphasize 
finding out. You meet new words 
head on and have a need for them. 
Perhaps the new word which tells 
what Michael is making is “boat”. 
You may say, “I won’t need to help 
you with this new word which tells 
what Michael is making because you 
can see it in the picture.” That is 
a picture clue. The author put the 
pictures there for a real purpose, and 
he meant for us to use them in teach- 
ing. 

Perhaps the new word is “laugh- 
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ed”. You may say, “Mother thought 
it was funny and she did something. 
See if you can find out what it was. 
It is a new word, but I don’t think 
[ will have to tell you. It begins like 
‘look’. Did you find it?” That is a 
context clue supported by a phonetic 
clue in the form of an initial con- 
sonant compared to a known word. 

The lesson sequence will begin with 
a motive for reading the story, a curi- 
osity for finding out, an eagerness to 
know what happened, pure joy in 
reading the story. If children have 
handled the books over and over 
again, if they have been pulled 
through the same stories unsuccess- 
fully on previous occasions, if they 
have sat idly by and listened to a 
more advanced group read the same 
stories over and over, then there is no 
point to reading the story. The mate- 
rial must be fresh and exciting to the 
readers. There must really be some- 
thing new for them to find out. 

As we approach the story, we may 
discuss similar events within our own 
experience; we may anticipate the 
outcome; we may study the pictures 
for clues to the climax; we may decide 
what we would do under similar cir- 
cumstances. Now we are ready to 
read to find out what really hap- 
pened. ; 

New words or bothersome words 
appear in context. We meet them in 
response to a question rather than in 
isolated and abstract testing situa- 
tions. Our objective is to find out 
what happened in the story. We read 
silently to get our answers. 

Next comes the discussion of what 
we have learned from the story. In 
this discussion, misconceptions will 
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come to light, points will be cleared 
up, troublesome vocabulary will be 
revealed and clarified perhaps with 
blackboard presentation and the use 
of all possible clues from context, pic- 
ture, or phonetic analysis, and mean- 
ing will be evident. 

Now we are ready for the oral read- 
ing. The child is not being tested to 
see if he knows all the words. He is 
sharing with others his interpretation 
of a passage that already has meaning 
for him. It may be to show how a 
character sounded, to describe a 
scene, to express excitement or ac- 
tion, or to prove a point. Of course 
the oral reading is successful. We 
have just taught him how to do it. 
Now the oral reading becomes a posi- 
tive experience for the child. It is a 
pleasure for the teacher because she 
has an opportunity to see the fruits 
of her efforts. The child practices 
good oral reading. Therefore, that is 
the kind he learns to do. 

Drill or practice may fit into his 
picture, too. If so, it is for the pur- 
pose of perfecting skills essential to 
good expression in oral reading. We 
examine “was” and “saw” to see how 
they are alike and how they are dif- 
ferent. We read both of them into 
the same sentence to see which makes 
sense. We come to an inductive con- 
clusion about the pronunciation. We 
may make lists of words that begin or 
end alike or contain the same element 
in order that we can generalize on 
some basic facts that will give us 
independence in drawing similar con- 
clusions when we meet other words in 
the future. 

If you still believe that reading is a 
mechanical process and that it is your 
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responsibility to teach words, then 
you may expect the children to puzzle 
over the hieroglyphics on the printed 
page and try to make associations of 
meaningless sounds with equally 
meaningless symbols. The outcome is 
bound to be a parrot-like memory 
process and a word-calling rendition 
in the oral reading procéss. It is true 
that some of the brilliant ones may 
some day see the connection and be- 
gin to associate meaning with the 
process, but by that time, habits are 
formed ay the children are bound to 
become ‘jidults who must go on 
through life laboring with verbaliza- 
tion of all material read. If they do 
not actually verbalize through audible 
expression or through lip movement, 
they will at least read with tense 
vocal cords. 

If you are convinced that reading 
is a thought process, then you may 
expect children to read to find out 
needed information or to enjoy the 
sequence of the story. They will ap- 
ply reasoning instead of memory to 
word attack. They will see silent read- 
ing as the getting of thought and oral 
reading as the expression of thought. 
They will learn to blend context clues 
and phonetic analysis in the word 
recognition process. They will gain 
skill through practice on material 
within their present level and grow 
through constant raising of sights. 


Testing vs Teaching 


Do you teach? Or do you test? 
Where do you put the emphasis in 
the daily classroom routine? Examine 
the following set of statements re- 
garding beliefs. Do you believe: 


1. That the purpose of the study 
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period is to get ready for the recita- 
tion period to follow? 

2. That the silent reading, or so- 
called study period, is for the purpose 
of learning words so one can make 
a good impression, that is, know all 
the words, make a good mark, pass, 
or get a word of praise? 

3. That the purpose of the discus- 
sion period is to give a check on the 
effectiveness of independent study? 

4. That oral reading is a test of 
skill and vocabulary mastery? 

If you believe these things, then you 
have adopted a philosophy of educa- 
tion based on assigning, testing, and 
correcting. You obviously believe that 
it is your responsibility as a teacher 
to make assignments, see that the chil- 
dren do the work, check up on them 
to see if they did, pass judgment on 
the results, evaluate and reward or 
penalize, and finally correct errors. 

The teaching, if any, comes in the 
final step. By then habits of failure 
or incorrect response are firmly root- 
ed, and attitudes of negativism are 
well established. Children learn to ig- 
nore corrections, passively resist in- 
struction, and in some cases actively 
rebel against learning. 

Now examine this set of beliefs. Do 
you believe: 

1. That the purpose of the study 
period is to utilize the facts, skills, or 
understandings that have just been 
learned? 

2. That the silent reading period is 
for the purpose of getting the content 
either for information or for enjoy- 
ment? 

3. That the discussion is to clarify 
content, organize thinking, share ex- 
periences, and reveal explanations? 
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4. That oral reading is a means of 
sharing facts, feelings, or interpreta- 
tions? 

If you believe these things then 
you have adopted a philosophy of 
education based on developmental 
teaching, purposeful practice, and 
measurement of growth. You believe 
it is your responsibility as a teacher 
to help the child meet new situations, 
lead him to use the skills at his com- 
mand, guide him in acquiring inde- 
pendence, and provide ample oppor- 
tunity for successful practice. Testing 
will come after learning has taken 
place. It will be the basis for record- 
ing level of development and rate of 
progress. The teaching will be the 
initial step in the process. Practice 
will be correct. Habits of success and 
positive attitudes will be formed. Chil- 
dren will learn to face new situations 
with courage and will welcome learn- 
ing experience. 

Your philosuphy of education will 
show up in the lesson sequence and 
in the evaluative criteria. If you still 
are not sure whether you teach or 
test, where you put the emphasis in 
the daily classroom routine, what your 
philosophy is, look at some of the fol- 
lowing typical classroom situations 
and see if you can identify yourself 
with any of them. 


The Task-Master ‘Approach 


If you are acting on the philosophy 
of the task-master, you will find your- 
self saying, “For tomorrow read the 
whole story through carefully twice. 
Use the dictionary on all the words 
you don’t know. Write out the an- 
swers to the questions at the end.” 
That is an assignment. 
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You may approach some of the 
new words in one of the following 
ways: “Here are our new words this 
morning. Does anyone know them 
all? Let’s hear you say them, Susan.” 
Or “Let’s put on the blackboard the 
words you didn’t know. Who can 
help us with them?” Or “I made a 
list of the words we mispronounced 
yesterday. We'll practice on them 
first this morning so we won’t miss 
any of them today in our reading.” 
That constitutes drill. 

The recitation may go something 
like this. “Read the first question, 
Mary.” “May we hear your answer, 
Sam?” “Did any one have a different 
answer?” “You may read next, Tom.” 
“All right, that is far enough.” “Go 
on, Anna.” “No, look at that word.” 
“Who can tell her?” At the end of a 
particularly poor oral rendition, we 
may take time out to do some remedi- 
ation and correction by way of word 
study on the blackboard. This may 
involve phonctic analysis or word 
drill. We may do it over and over 
again hoping repetition will be a 
panacea. 

The child’s oral response will be 
labored oral reading. He will be 
quoting answers verbatim from the 
text. He will resort to word calling 
and finger pointing. He will be say- 
ing the words. His concern will be 
for successful performance and tcach- 
er approval. He will resort to repeti- 
tion for perfection in mechanical 
skill. He will look to the teacher to 
prompt him when he does not know, 
remedy his performance, and correct 
his mistakes. 

Your evaluation will take the form 
of measurement and compensation. 
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You will find yourself asking such 
questions as: “How many words has 
he learned?” “How many of the ques- 
tions did he answer correctly?” “How 
many mistakes did he make?” “What 
was his score?” “How much was it 
worth?” “Did he pass?” Measured re- 
sults will be in terms of objective 
criteria and mechanical skills. Evalu- 
ation will be in terms of predeter- 
mined standards of performance. 
Compensation will be in the form of 
rewards such as praise, prizes, stars, 
good marks, or recognition. If results 
are not forthcoming, the compensa- 
tion will be criticism, poor marks, and 
lack of approval. 


The Developmental Approach 


If you are acting on the philosophy 
of devclopmental teaching and a posi- 
tive approach, you will find yourself 
saying, “Today our new story is about 
a boy just your age. He had an excit- 
ing adventure with some Indians. 
When do you think the story might 
have happened? Where would you 
guess it took place? You will meet 
some unusual Indian names. Here 
they are on the blackboard. Watch 
for them in your reading. Let’s look 
at the pictures first to see if they give 
any clue as to where and when the 
story took place. What does the map 
tell you? Let’s read to find out why 
Jim was frightened and how he saved 
the day.” That is an assignment. 
Note the approach that is made to 
the new words. 

The recitation will follow the silent 
reading and may go something like 
this. “Why was Jim frightened?” 
“What did he do about it?” “How 
did he save the day?” “Let’s turn 
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back to the beginning of the story. 
Find the part that described the set- 
ting. As you read it to us, make us 
feel the mystery about the place.” 
“How do you know it was winter? 
Read the part that proves it.” “How 
did Jim react when he was excited? 
Read what he said and make us feel 
his excitement.” “Do you think the 
Indian was frightened, too?” “Read 
the part that proves it.” 

Notice the lesson sequence based on 
the philosophy of developmental 
teaching. There was a motive for the 
silent reading. It was based on the 
content of the story rather than on the 
desire for mechanical perfection. The 
vocabulary problems were met in con- 
tent and new or unfamiliar words 
were given meaning as well as pro- 
nunciation before they were nceded 
in the oral reading. The sileat read- 
ing was for the purpose of gctting 
meanings and enjoying the thought 
content of the story. As new con- 
cepts, not necessarily new words, were 
met, they were clarificd either indi- 
vidually in response to requests for 
help or as a group in discussion. The 
discussion was designed to give mean- 
ing to the content and to clear up mis- 
conceptions or vague ideas. When the 
oral reading stage was reached, it 
was a culmination and an opportunity 
to share meanings rather than a test 
of his ability to perform before the 
entire group. 

Now the child’s oral response will 
be in terms of thought to express. He 
will tend to tell what happened in- 
stead of repeat the words of the book. 
His oral reading will be for the pur- 
pose of conveying thought rather than 
to pronounce words. His concern 
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will be for the message he has to im- 
part rather than for the mechanical 
performance he may give or the eval- 
uation his teacher may make. 

Your evaluation will take the form 
of subjective judgment and recogni- 
tion of success. You will find your- 
self asking such questions as: “Does 
he like to read?” “Does he read of 
accord?” “Can he use 
reading as a means of finding out?” 
“Can he use reading as a means 
of self entertainment?” “How does 
his skill compare with that of other 
children of his own age or grade 
level?” It is true that objective meas- 
ures will enter into the picture and 
the answer to this last question may 
involve standardized testing. How- 
ever, the tests will no longer set the 
but will merely be the 


his own 


standards 





measure of results after the learning 
has been effected. 


Summary 


First, decide what you believe. This 
is a plea for a belief in emphasis on 
meanings instead of mechanics as a 
way of getting the right start in com- 
prehension. Then plan the approach, 
the lesson procedure, and the practice 
periods with the getting of meaning 
always uppermost. 

This is furthermore a plea for a 
developmental approach to teaching 
in place of a task-master procedure. 
Then plan the lesson sequence to mo- 
tivate learnings based on meaningful 
concepts and include successful prac- 
tice in learned responses, and plan 
the evaluation in terms of success 
and growth. 
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Gifted Children Need Help 


by Ruth Strang 
Teachers College 
Columbia University 


A GIFTED CHILD may be a retarded 
reader; he may be reading below his 
potentialities. According to this view 
of retardation in reading, a gifted 
pupil in grade nine with a mental age 
of sixteen—equivalent to grade eleven 
~is a retarded reader if his reading 
achievement is only on tenth grade 
level. This is a year above the norm 
for his class, but a year below his 
mental capacity. 

In most reading programs the gift- 
ed child has been neglected. He has 
been allowed merely to mark time, or 
even to lose ground with respect to ef- 
ficient reading and study habits. This 
often results in dissatisfaction on the 
part of the gifted student. As one 
bright college freshman said, “When 
I was in high school, I got by without 
doing any real studying. Of course I 
had a good time and was prominent 
in student activities. But underneath 
I had an uneasy feeling because I 
knew I was not using my abilities. 
When I came to college, I was defi- 
nitely handicapped because I had not 
learned how to read and study effici- 
ently.” 


Some Withdraw into Books 


Some academically minded teach- 
ers have gone too far in the other 
direction. Having, themselves, such a 
reverence for book learning, they have 
encouraged the gifted child to read 
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in Reading, Too 


intensively at the expense of a well- 
rounded development. Some gifted 
children have difficulty in making a 
good social adjustment. Many of 
them say, “The other kids do not 
like us.” Hence they have a tendency 
to withdraw into books. One such 
child was described as follows: 

“As far as her interests are con- 
cerned, Joan has one which is so 
dominant that she could easily do 
without any other activity, if she were 
left to choose for herself. This is 
reading. She reads anything that 
comes under her fingers, so long as it 
is printed. Her range goes from the 
funnies up to Bernard Shaw or Chau- 
cer. Most of the books she reads are 
distinctly on the adult level, such as 
Mark Twain’s Innocents Abroad, 
which she reads again and again with 
great delight.”* 

This child herself said, “My read- 
ing is, and always has been almost 
omnivorous, if not quite.” 

In this case, the teachers were 
aware of Joan’s need for personal- 
social development, and tried to help 
her relate herself more closely to other 
children. Nevertheless in the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth grades Joan was, as 


1 Mary Hayden Bowen Wollner, Chil- 
dren’s Voluntary Reading as an — 
sion of Individuality, p. 110. New York 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1949 
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she herself said, “socially ostracized.” 
This unpopularity seemed to be owing 
not only to her “difference” from 
other children in dress and manner, 
but also to her “indifference” to them. 
She had found in reading an escape 
mechanism. Even in the seventh and 
eighth grades she cultivated aloofness 
and was proud to be “an intellectual.” 
In talking with people she tried to 
shift the conversation away from per- 
sonal matters to a discussion of books, 
authors, and philosophy. 

Joan was an extreme example of a 
highly gifted child who used reading 
as an escape from a social world with 
which she was not able to cope. She 
needed counseling which would help 
her learn to relate herself to one other 
person. She needed experience in 
small, congenial groups of pupils in 
which her contribution to the group 
goal was needed and appreciated. 
And she needed assistance in improv- 
ing her personal appearance and de- 
veloping competence in some sport 
popular with her age group. This 
was an exceptional case of a child 
who was retarded socially as much 
as she was accelerated intellectually. 

While aware that a few gifted chil- 
dren may be using reading to satisfy 
a neurotic need, teachers will be most 
concerned with the cases first men- 
tioned—the gifted children whose 
reading development and _ personal 
development through reading have 
been neglected. 


Simple Rules for Reading 
Are Often Neglected 


It is amazing how many bright col- 
lege students and adults have never 
been taught efficient methods of read- 
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ing and study. One prominent busi- 
ness executive was worried because 
he could not cover all the reading 
material that was important for him. 
The trouble was that he had never 
acquired any systematic and flexible 
approach to reading. He was amazed 
at his increased efficiency when he fol- 
lowed _a few simple rules: 

1. Before reading an article, chap- 
ter or book, take a few minutes to 
answer such questions as these: What 
is my purpose in reading this? What 
do I already know about it? If I 
were the author, what would I say 
about the subject? How might this 
material add to what I already know? 

2. Skim quickly, reading headings, 
topic sentences, the introductory para- 
graph, the summary, and other clues 
to the author’s purpose, viewpoint, 
and organization of the material. This 
quick overview will give the reader 
a sense of the “layout” or structure 
which makes it easier for him to find 
what he is looking for. 

3. List the questions which the ma- 
terial will probably answer. 

4. Read to get the answers to these 
questions, or otherwise accomplish 
one’s purpose. 

5. Check by rereading, if necessary, 
to see if one has accomplished this 
purpose. 

6. Put the information gained in 
the form in which one will use it. 

In a reading class of officers at the 
Air University, one of the first ques- 
tions raised was, “Why were we not 
taught these habits of effective read- 
ing in high school or college?” The 
answer was that the gifted students 
had been neglected. Since they met 
the average acade.nic standards, their 
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teachers had made little or no effort 
to help them develop thcir reading 
potentialities. 


identifying Gifted Students 


There are many ways of remedying 
this situation. First, the gifted stu- 
dents should be identified so that 
teachers may meet their needs. In- 
cidentally, the teacher should also re- 
member that one of their needs is 
not to be made to feel conspicuous, 
not to be singled out as exceptional 
and thus to incur the resentment of 
the other students. 

At Long Beach, California, Dr. 
Virginia Bailard asked the counselors 
in each school to go over the cumula- 
tive records for the purpose of iden- 
tifying the gifted and talented pupils. 
The counselors then interviewed these 
pupils and, if possible, their parents, 
and asked them to fill out a blank 
giving additional information about 
their goals, purposes, interests, and 
activities. A summary of such infor- 
mation, if it could be given to each 
teacher, would make him more alert 
to the needs of the gifted pupils in 
his class. 


Providing Suitable 
Reading Materials 


The second step is to provide for 
these needs by means of suitable read- 
ing materials covering a wide range of 
interests. This is a less difficult task 
for the gifted than for the retarded 
readers. The class libraries in each 
subject, the school library, the public 
library—all should furnish up-to-date 
reading material for these pupils. As 
one gifted ten-year-old, who had not 
learned to read, said to the psycholo- 
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gist, “If you'll give me interesting 
books, I’ll learn to read.” And he did. 

So many of the texts, so many of 
the reference books on the shelves, are 
hopelessly dull and out of date. They 
present no challenge to gifted chil- 
dren. 

Current magazines are of special 
interest to these pupils, and a portion 
of the budget for books might well be 
spent on magazines in art, science, 
and current events as well as in litera- 
ture. The bulletin board is a useful 
device for encouraging boys and girls 
to read widely and bring in clippings 
of special interest. Later a committee 
may Classify and file the clippings of 
permanent interest and value. 

Individual reading related to a unit 
of study obviously demands a wide 
variety of books. For example, while 
studying the American Revolution 
one class of superior learners enjoyed 
reading Van Doren’s Mutiny in Jan- 
uary, Roberts’ Oliver Wiswell, Forbes’ 
Paul Revere, and Van Doren’s Secret 
History of the American Revolution, 
as well as a wealth of similar read- 
ing matter, vivid and colorful.? 

Another group read widely, using 
the Readers’ Guide to Periodical Lit- 
erature to locate the facts about 
Woodrow Wilson’s philosophy as pre- 
sented in articles published in the 
1920’s and in the 1940's. This was 
preliminary to writing their own es- 
timate of the ideas of Wilson. 


2 Frances Hunter Ferrell, “Techniques in 
Stimulating and Guiding the Reading Ac- 
tivities of Superior Learners in Junior and 
Senior High Schools,” in Classroom Tech- 
niques in Improving Reading, p. 169, Wil- 
liam S. Gray, Editor. Supplementary Edu- 
cational Monographs No. 69, October 1949. 
aw The University of Chicago Press, 
1949. 








Stimulating Class Activities 


The third approach to the problem 
of improving the reading of gifted 
children is through class activities. 
Intriguing assignments, often suggest- 
ed by the pupils themselves, should 
replace the “busy work” that they are 
too frequently expected to do at 
home. They especially like to do out- 
side reading for some social purpose, 
such as preparing to tell or read 
stories to groups of children or shut- 
ins at a hospital. They like to share 
the knowledge gained from reading. 
One group read about many famous 
people and each shared his knowledge 
with the group. 

Projects in which they can make a 
special contribution to the group goal 
will stimulate them to read widely 
and well, with only a little instruction 
from the teacher. For example, one 
boy keenly interested in science was 
elected editor of the class Science 
News. He read a great deal in 
this field in order to write the more 
erudite articles for the magazine, but 
also put in a prominent place the 
contributions of the least able mem- 
bers of the class. In plays, in the 
preparation of assembly programs, in 
special study of famous persons, in 
book reviews for a social purpose, and 
in many other activities the gifted 
children can contribute to the group 
and learn to read more efficiently for 
these real purposes. 


Results of Special Projects 


The following project was carried 
on with a selected group of bright 
children.* They were invited to take a 
reading course “frankly beyond their 
indicated reading ability and present 
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reading interests.” There were to be 

no credits, no written book reports, 

no grades, and no rewards, other than 

informal discussions with teachers 

twice a month during the school day. 
It was found that: 


(1) The intimate atmosphere of 
this class excited “free discussion, 
good-natured disagreement and criti- 
cism, intelligent comment and true 
evaluation of books discussed.” 

(2) They read more widely. One 
girl said, “I never read so many 
books in so little time, and yet gained 
a knowledge of things I never knew 
about.” 

(3) They enjoyed the experience. 
A boy said, “I like the way we come 
into the room, and just sit down and 
talk things over.” 

That bright children will respond 
to the invitation to read books far be- 
yond what we assume their reading 
level to be, is evidenced by typical 
books read: Bush, Modern Arms and 
Free Men; Carter, Law, Its Origin, 
Growth and Function; Chase, The 
Economy of Abundance; Flesch, The 
Art of Plain Talk. Gifted children 
are in their element when they have a 
wealth of reading material, freedom 
of choice, and opportunity to discuss 
what they have read. 

Another group of gifted high school 
seniors, thinking back over their ex- 
periences in school, made comments 
such as the following: 

“The happiest experience I had in 
elementary school was in the fifth 
grade .. . We were not limited to a 


8 Margaret Gregory and William J. Mc- 
Laughlin, “Advanced Reading for the 
Bright Child,” Clearing House, XXVI (De- 
cember, 1951), 203-205. 
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regular schedule of study. If we were 
slow in certain fields, we had time 
to catch up. If we were faster than 
most in other particular fields, we 
were given a chance to go ahead 
and make as much advancement as 
we could safely. Another important 
factor was that we were given a 
chance to develop our ingenuity and 
use our ideas instead of our teacher’s 
plans.” 

“In the last years of the elementary 
school it is very important for the 
pupils to be prepared to do junior 
high work. They should learn to use 
their own ideas, develop reading 
methods, take notes, plan reports, 
write essays, and choose subjects for 
In high school 
one has to be able to pick a topic, 


study or reporting. 


study it, take notes, and write a report 
using the facts in his own way. The 
better prepared a person is for a read- 
ing or study job, the more vigorously 
he will attack it. That is because he 
will have self-confidence.” 

Attention should not be fixed too 
exclusively on reading. Other experi- 
ences and sources of information are 
necessary and desirable. As one gift- 
ed girl wrote: 
school should be 
made as pleasant as possible so that 
good feelings for school will develop. 
If children do not think elementary 
school is exciting, how will they ever 
last through high school and college? 
I think the program should include 
field trips to places of interest and to 
the country to find insects, flowers, 
etc. I think children should definitely 
be introduced to handicraft, art, and 
music, and if the teachers themselves 
don’t know enough about these things, 


“Elementary 
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outsiders should be brought in. Chil- 
dren should be given ample time and 
materials for artistic expression of all 
kinds. In fact, this might even help 
the teacher to understand each child 
better psychologically.” 

This is the way these gifted children 
write and think. Their reading should 
be on the same high level. 


Counseling Gifted Children 


The fourth approach involves the 
counseling of gifted children to help 
them improve their reading interests 
and tastes, and to use reading in con- 
junction with radio, TV, films, and 
other avenues of learning. 

A few gifted children, who, for 
one reason or another have not learn- 
ed to read, need remedial help. Start- 
ing with their present reading level, 
teachers can help them to make up 
for educational deprivation and to 
have any physical defects corrected. 
Expert counselors can help individuals 
gain an understanding of themselves 
and of any emotional factors or con- 
flicts that may be causing a resistance 
to reading or preventing them from 
putting forth the effort that effective 
reading requires. 


For Further Reading 


A NEw 48-page pamphlet, “Helping 
the Gifted Child” by Paul Witty, will 
be welcome reading for teachers and 
parents. Suggestions are given for 
discovering the gifted and for helping 
them at school and at home. 

Published by Science Research As- 
sociates, 57 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 
10, Ill. Price, 40 cents. 
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Five Boys With Problems Learn to Read 


by Barbara K. Leibman 
Reading Consultant, P.S. 165 
Queens, New York 


MANY PRINCIPALS and teachers today 
are recognizing the need for special 
care for those children who have 
reading problems. Boys and girls who 
reach the third and fourth grades 
with reading disabilities need special 
attention and are receiving this care 
in different ways. Forward looking 
principals and teachers realize that a 
child with a reading problem often 
becomes a school problem in many 
other respects. Likewise it is felt that 
varied problems do cause reading 
failure and that these problems should 
be investigated along with help in 
reading. The following experimental 
program was tried in a New York 
City school to meet the needs of a 
small number of children having dif- 
ficulty in reading. 

During the early part of the school 
year the third and fourth grade 
teachers were asked to select a child 
for a remedial reading class which 
was to meet three times a week dur- 
ing the school day. The requirements 
were that the child be of average in- 
telligence, be more than a year re- 
tarded in reading and be judged able 
to benefit from remedial reading. 

After meeting all the children, the 
remedial reading teacher, who was 
a classroom teacher on the staff, se- 
lected four children, all boys. They all 
voiced dislike for reading and were 
behavior problems in their groups. 
But they all showed interest in the 
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class and in the help they would re- 
ceive. All were non-readers. 


The Boys in the Group 


The boys were emotional problems. 
John was a disruptive influence in his 
room. He started fights with his class- 
mates and paid little attention in the 
learning situation. The home environ- 
ment was not stimulating. The mother 
had despaired of John’s learning to 
read. John had been convinced by 
this time that he would never learn 
to read and that he was quite stupid. 
He was disruptive in class and prob- 
ably thought that this was his role. 

Gus was very insecure. He day- 
dreamed in class, and his mother com- 
plained of the same thing at home. 
He never remembcred messages and 
would forget to deliver them when 
they were written down. His recall was 
very poor. He was a submissive child 
who was afraid to dirty himself. Gus 
had many feelings of inadequacy 
which he overtly hid by being a “very 
good boy.” 

Ralph was the oldest boy in the 
group. Ralph had a vicious temper 
and was constantly in fights. He 
would fight with “murder” in his eyes. 
He spoke of having a beautiful home 
although he knew his remedial read- 
ing teacher had visited the two rooms 
where he lived with his parents and 
two sisters. He told many “tall 
storics.” 
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Mike sought attention by being 
silly and “dirty.” He used baby talk 
and spoke often about toilet habits. 
When asked what story he wanted to 
write about he would say, “About 
bologna and salami.” Mike was sub- 
missive in his own classroom. He was 
thought to be the baby of his class. 
Mike’s mother felt that the school 
wasn’t doing enough for her son. “He 
docsn’t know anything,” she would 
say. “He’s so dumb he can’t read.” 


The Painless Approach 


Since these children had met fail- 
ure consistently in the classroom read- 
ing situation, a “painless” approach 
geared towards children’s interests 
was used. At the initial interviews, 
when the boys were asked about their 
special interests, they all stated that 
they liked planes and enjoyed model- 
ing them. Model planes were bought 
from school funds, and the first few 
scssions were spent in modeling. 

Informal discussions were held 
about reading. The children showed 
intense dislike for reading, and a few 
of them stated that their dislike might 
be due to the fact that they had met 
failure in reading. These frank talks 
helped the boys to understand their 
problems better and also showed them 
that there were other children with 
similar difficulties. 

After the first few sessions Alex 
joined the group. He insisted upon 
coming with his classmates because 
he heard that the boys were “having 
fun” and were, of course, getting 
special attention. Thus the group was 
increased to five. 

Alex was a very outspoken child 
demanding his share of attention and 
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resenting attention shown to other 
children. He spoke out in class and 
was selfish about sharing things. Alex 
was an attention secker and a bluffer. 
He told “tall stories” to cover his own 
feelings of inadequacy. He always 
spokc in a loud voice and often fought 
with other boys. 

The boys tested the limits of the 
remedial situation for the first month. 
This was an entircly new situation for 
them. Thcir difficulty in reading had 
been accepted. They were now ex- 
ploring to find their exact roles in 
the situation. They were secking to 
find just what bchavioral freedom 
they would have. The group met two 
days a weck in the shop room and 
the third day in an empty classroom. 

The boys climbed on_ benches, 
threw pieces of wood and misbehaved 
in gencral. In instances such as these 
the teacher would explain, “I realize 
that sometimes we feel like doing 
naughty things. But in school we must 
take care of school property. When 
we feel like doing these things we 
must remember that we must have 
self-control and keep ourselves from 
doing anything disrupting to the room 
or to those around us.” 

After patient explanation and ac- 
ceptance of the boys’ wishes and acts, 
they gradually calmed down and after 
six wecks accepted the limits com- 
pletely. The situation was freer than 
the classroom set-up and a permissive 
atmosphere prevailed. However, lim- 
its were set on disruptive behavior. 

In modeling the planes the boys 
had to follow written directions in- 
cluded in the set. Certain of the key 
words were written on a chart with 
the related drawings next to them. 





Though the words were difficult, the 
boys, except for Gus, learned them 
and recognized them on their plans. 

After the planes were finished, the 
group was taken by their remedial 
reading teacher to La Guardia Air- 
port. They went on a complete tour 
through the hangars, the weather roof 
and the skywalk next to the control 


tower. 
Word Recognition Games 


Back at school the children wrote 
an experience story about the trip. 
Key words were put on hand-made 
tachistiscopes and cards were made 
for individually needed study. A week 
was spent in playing games with these 
words. Some of the games were Bingo, 
Slide Phrases, Go Fish, Matching and 
Picture Words. 

Bingo cards with words from the 
story were made by the teacher. 

Flash cards with the same words 
were held up by the teacher and 
spoken as they were shown. The chil- 
dren covered the identical word on 
their card. When a complete line was 
covered the child had bingo. 

The boys helped in making the de- 
vices for Slide Phrases from small 
boxes. Slits were cut in one side of 
the box. Phrases were written on long 
strips of paper fastened like a scroll 
to pencil stubs at either end. When 
the pencils were twirled at the back 
of the box, the paper slipped through 
the front end and a moving slide ef- 
fect was formed. 

Two sets of cards with identical 
words were used for Matching. Two 
children played together, taking turns 
in turning over a card from one pack 
while the other child looked for the 
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same word in his set, called the word 
and placed the two cards together. 

To play Go Fish, cards with words 
printed on them were fastened to- 
gether by a metal clip or straight 
pin. The cards were placed in a bowl 
and the children used a magnet to 
draw the cards. If the child called 
the word properly he kept the card, 
otherwise he threw the word back. 
The child with the most words at the 
end of the game was the winner. 

With such varied techniques for 
studying vocabulary this learning was 
no longer a hated chore. After two 
weeks the boys were able to read the 
story individually and to identify the 
words out of context. 

For three months no books were 
used. Homemade material was used, 
experience stories written, Dolch word 
cards and other Dolch material were 
used and word games were played. 
The boys made picture dictionary 
booklets. They left pages blank after 
each letter. Each new word they 
learned was printed in the proper 
place in the book. If it was an action 
word, they drew a picture next to it. 


Evidence of Enjoyment 


The boys enjoyed coming to the 
sessions even though an ideal physical 
set-up did not exist. The shop was no 
longer available. For two months un- 
occupied rooms were used. When 
classes returned from recess or as- 
sembly, the group scouted for another 
room carrying all the equipment with 
them. At some times the boys just 
squatted on the floor in the play-yard. 
They did not ask to return to their 
rooms but seemed to accept some of 
the ridiculous situations with whole- 
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some good humor. The boys were al- 
ways free to decline coming to the 
sessions. At certain times they prefer- 
red to go to recess with their class. 
Because there was only one hour 
available for the remedial reading 
teacher to see the boys this was un- 
avoidable. 

At the middle of the year the first 
book was introduced. The boys had 
by this time a vocabulary of fifty to 
one hundred words. Straight Up from 
the Lent series of Aviation Readers 
was used. Three of the boys devoured 
the book. These three achieved great 
success with the first three pages. John 
said, “This is the first time I’ve ever 
read three pages in a book all by my- 
self.” The boys were so thrilled that 
they asked to read for their mothers, 
the teacher and the principal. 

The principal gave the boys com- 
mendation cards for progress in read- 
ing. He also invited them to a college 
class. Two boys went and, though shy 
at first, read for the group and re- 
lated experiences about the reading 
class. Here was the turning point for 
these two boys, John and Alex. They 
had achieved success and were recog- 
nized for their accomplishments. 

However, John’s mother negated 
some of his thrill. When he read for 
her, she said, “When are you going to 
read the whole book? Is that all you 
learned?” It is no wonder that the 
road is such a slow and perilous one 
for these children! 

The boys’ reading and behavior in 
class were affected by any emotional 
upset or break in the running of the 
class. After a vacation there would 
be a period of retesting and readjust- 
ment. There were pitfalls and pla- 
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teaus. But at least the fear of the 
printed word was gone. Their self- 
evaluation had become higher and 
more secure. 


Individual Progress 


The children progressed at their 
own speed until after a while the 
class broke down into two groups. 
The boys kept progress charts and 
continued their modeling with ships. 
They did very careful work and were 
able to follow the plans better. They 
loved to hear stories told and read. 
After a story was read some of the 
boys went to the book and tried to 
pick out words. Experience stories 
were now written individually, and 
the boys worked with their own 
stories. An exhibit of their modeling 
and individual stories was placed out- 
side the principal’s office. The boys 
were very proud of this because they 
were now receiving school recogni- 
tion. 

All of these boys were emotional 
problems. At the end of the year suc- 
cess was met by all except Gus. Alex 
and John were ready for second grade 
reading and Mike and Ralph were 
completing first grade work. 

Gus still blocked toward reading. 
He remained shy, introverted and 
submissive. Gus showed some overt, 
nervous manifestations. His recall was 
very poor. He seemed preoccupied. 
A psychological examination was sug- 
gested for Gus with further individual 
help. He did meet some success, and 
some of his fears had lessened. It was 
noted by the classroom teachers that 
the classroom behavior of all of the 
boys had improved since they had 


been in the special reading group. 





Even though an ideal physical set- 
up did not exist, the attention, accept- 
ance and recognition seemed to have 
been ample motivation for progress. 
The work could have gone further if 
the remedial reading teacher had not 
had other commitments, This caused 
the interruption of the meetings. The 
poor physical conditions also pre- 
vented a smooth running schedule for 
the group. 


Individual Attention Paid Off 


It is felt that the close relation- 
ship built up between the remedial 
reading teacher and the boys effected 


a greater degree of achievement than 
was experienced in their classroom 
work, In the case of Ralph and Mike 
there was not as great an improve- 
ment in regular classroom work as 
that experienced with the group. It 
was therefore recommended that they, 
as well as Gus, continue with individ- 
ual help in the school for the follow- 
ing year. 

However, if just the attitude of 
each boy toward reading was altered 
from a negativistic one to a desirable 
one, the year’s work would seem to 
be rewarding for the boys, the 
teacher, and the school. 
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Developing Readiness in the Middle Grades 


by Lillian L. Gore 
Supervisor of Elementary Schools 
Montgomery County, Maryland 


IT IS NOT SURPRISING that the con- 
cept of readiness first made its im- 
pact on teaching at the beginning 
reading level. The development of 
the young child and his language 
was the subject of study before that 
of his older sibling. Thus, teachers 
had scientific data about the young 
child. They also learned much about 
him from his parents with whom in- 
formation was mutually shared. The 
foundation was laid through research 
and study in child development. Thus 
most of the studies of reading readi- 
ness deal with children in beginning 
first grade. 

However, the factors of growth and 
experience which identify readiness 
for beginning reading seem to apply 
with equal significance at all levels 
and for all kinds of instruction. 


Factors in Readiness for Reading 
In the Middle Grades 


The teacher of the intermediate 
grades, therefore, takes into account 
mental, physical, social, emotional, 
and experiential factors. Each factor 
has different weight for different chil- 
dren, but all are important aspects 
of the total growth of the child. Let 
us examine these factors briefly to 
understand their application to the 
middle-grade child. 

We may assume that the child’s ex- 
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This article is intended to sup- 
plement the group of articles on 
“Reading Readiness” which ap- 
peared in the November issue of 
The Reading Teacher. 





periences are affected by his pattern 
of growth, his health condition, and 
his motor functioning. Through his 
experiences he is building interests 
and understandings, and developing 
skills of many kinds—physical, social, 
intellectual. Thus he is building a 
feeling of adequacy within himself 
which gives him confidence and 
power to undertake the increasingly 
complex job of reading. The physi- 
cal factors are contributing to this 
progress. 

The child’s social and emotional 
growth likewise influences everything 
he does, including improvement in 
reading. Usually the child in the 
middle grades is secure in his affec- 
tionate relationships with parents and 
siblings. He is well established as a 
club member which gives him a feel- 
ing of belonging. He is ready for 
widening social contacts in the home 
and elsewhere although he prefers 
friends of his own sex. 

Such a child is able to use his avail- 
able energy with efficiency and satis- 








faction. He is not slowed down by 
fears, by a feeling of rejection, or a 
sense of inadequacy in social situa- 
tions. 


Often girls and boys differ in their 


choice of reading materials. They 
like to work in groups. Peer values 
are important to them. Knowing 
these things, we can see the advantage 
of grouping children according to 
their social and personal needs. 

The child’s background of experi- 
ences becomes increasingly significant 
for learning as he grows older. If 
his experience has been meager, his 
learning has been meager. If it has 
been rich, the child has built a large 
backlog of concepts to bring to his 
reading. 

The mental equipment which the 
child brings to his environment is an- 
other important factor to be consider- 
ed. Reading is dependent upon the 
child’s ability to acquire sensations, 
concepts, and generalizations, and to 
use them for his purposes. As with 
other factors, range here is wide in 
any normal middle grade class, often 
seven years or more. 

Some children in the middle grades 
will never read at the fourth-reader 
level. Some will do it only after many 
and varied first-hand experiences for 
acquiring simple ideas. 

On the other hand, some children 
now in the middle grades were read- 
ing at the age of five. Like the slower 
readers, advanced readers in the mid- 
dle grades need concrete experiences. 
But they need them on an advanced 
level of complexity. They are ready 
for reading materials at the secondary 
level of difficulty and for more refined 
and complex reading skills. 
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What We Should Know 
About Each Child 


Since readiness for reading implies 
the necessity to appraise the child’s 
status, certain kinds of data are need- 
ed by the teacher. The permanent 
record of every child should include 
the following information: 

1. The condition of his organs for 
seeing, hearing, smelling, etc. 

2. His health history, especially 
noting illnesses which might explain 
the energy he has for his work. 

3. His speech problems particularly 
as they may relate to oral reading and 
vocabulary recognition. 

4. His home background, particu- 
larly as it explains the educational 
level of the family, their speech pat- 
terns and language habits; his book 
and story opportunities; travel and 
other family experiences. 

5. His social and emotional adjust- 
ment, as indicating reasonable free- 
dom from fears, uncertainties, with- 


drawals, discouragements, conflicts 
with others. 
6. His mental and _ educational 


status as indicated by standardized 
and informal tests. 

Suck. information accumulated 
throvgh the years will reveal signifi- 
cant trends in the child’s growth. 


Moving Ahead 
In Reading Skills 


In the middle grades, one of the 
big objectives is to encourage the 
child to grow into a higher reading 
level appropriate to his experience 
and ability. This is most easily achiev- 
ed if the child has use for the con- 
tent or material he is reading. When 
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this is the case, he is interested in 
what he is reading. And if he is 
interested, it is generally due to his 
backlog of direct and vicarious ex- 
periences which in turn clarify the 
new concepts being encountered. 

The learning in this situation in- 
cludes concept and vocabulary build- 
ing, including word recognition; un- 
derstanding ideas; selecting and or- 
ganizing them for a particular pur- 
pose. Let me tell you of such a sit- 
uation. 

Montgomery County is a rich agri- 
cultural area where county fairs and 
horse shows stir tremendous interest 
among adults and children alike. In 
one fourth grade, the interest of 
every child seemed to be centered in 
horses. It was no wonder that this 
interest affected choices of reading 
materials and progress in reading 
growth. 

The children and their teacher as- 
sembled or created a variety of ma- 
terials about horses. Reading texts, 
science books, story books, news clip- 
pings and pictures were brought to- 
gether. These materials ranged in dif- 
ficulty from primer to eighth grade. 
Independent reading for sharing and 
research was carried on eagerly. 

On one side of the room the chil- 
dren displayed a hundred or more 
pictures of horses from all over the 
world and of many kinds and uses. 
Some were clipped from periodicals. 
Some were drawings of heads and 
of various body types. 
imaginative presentations. 

As the reading and discussion pro- 
gressed every child was building a 
cumulative vocabulary and body of 
concepts. And as more stories were 


Some were 
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used acquaintance with these words 
and concepts was _ strengthened 
through repetition and variety. At 
the same time direct instruction was 
given in techniques of understanding, 
selecting, and organizing ideas. 

Development of readiness for read- 
ing the next story seemed to be a na- 
tural outcome of pursuing this inter- 
est in horses. Without this great 
interest and the cumulative effect of 
a continuing enterprise, reading prog- 
ress would probably have been less 
effective. 


More Complex Techniques 


In the middle grades reading tech- 
niques become more refined and com- 
plex. Tastes are extended and raised. 
Reading increasingly reinforces other 
learnings, and it is being used for 
more varied purposes by the learner. 
This requires such reading abilities 
as: 
1. The ability to understand in- 
creasingly complex units of organized 
meanings, such as sentences, para- 
graphs, chapters. 

2. The ability to use and recog- 
nize a wide vocabulary, both general 
and specialized. 

3. The ability to select, organize, 
and interpret meanings according to 
the purpose of the reader. 

4. The ability to acquire a stock of 
concepts necessary to interpret the 
reading material for vivid and ac- 
curate meaning. 

Both natural science and the social 
studies give wide opportunity for the 
development of such abilities. One 
sixth grade group was concerned with 
the problem of weather, climate, and 
seasonal change as they affected use 








of the school playground. It was a 
problem that had arisen naturally in 
the group as part of their regular 
work in conservation. The children 
needed to find answers to many ques- 
tions because the questions affected 
them personally. The result was an 
eager search for information in ref- 
erence books, weather reports, weath- 
er maps and charts, and audio-visual 
materials. A real attitude of scientific 
inquiry came in working out various 
experiments about air pressure, evap- 
oration and condensation. Such data 
helped them solve their problems. 
The techniques of study-type reading 
were developed in this problem solv- 
ing situation. And many techniques 
of recording and note-taking were 
acquired. 

In developing this unit of work, the 
youngsters built their own readiness 
for more complex reading techniques. 
This was part of the process. With 
teacher guidance they developed the 
skills needed for the various tech- 
niques and learned “when to use 
which” as one boy aptly phrased it. 


Let Children Know Their Needs 


My experience shows that a child 
is ready to move forward only as he 
recognizes his own reading needs. The 
teacher can help by discussing with 
the child his own specific strengths 
and needs. With the help of the 
teacher, the child must learn to take 
responsibility for his progress. This 
means that the teacher must make 
continuous appraisal of the strengths 
and difficulties of each child. Many 
teachers keep a folder for each child 
containing samples of his work. These 
samples include informal, objective 
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data intended to reveal trends in the 
child’s progress. 

Some types which have been re- 
warding to both children and teach- 
ers are: (1) the child’s story dictated 
to the teacher to be read; (2) new 
words of significance to a piece of 
work and showing growth in vocabu- 
lary; (3) outlines, ranging from mere 
lists to three sub-heads; (4) lists of 
familiar words containing certain pre- 
fixes and suffixes; (5) interpretation 
of syllabication, accent marks, dia- 
critical marks; (6) checks on such 
techniques as reading for detail, for 
general significance of a selection, or- 
ganizing ideas, etc.; (7) charts, 
graphs, maps carrying data obtained 
from reading. 

If the child has access to these sam- 
ples of his work, they will be a power- 
ful motivation to teacher and pupil by 
revealing objective evidence of prog- 
ress. 


In Conclusion 


The teacher in grades four, five, 
and six no longer thinks that the read- 
ing skills and attitudes established 
in the primary grades will suffice 
through all grades. He feels the re- 
sponsibility for continuing certain im- 
portant jobs. One of these is to rec- 
ognize readiness as a condition of the 
learner brought about at all levels by 
certain interrelated factors. Another 
is to work with children in terms of 
their continuous and cumulative 
growth. As he does this, he recog- 
nizes the concept of readiness as fur- 
nishing the bridge from one learning 
to another in a manner that is geared 
to the learning needs, maturity level, 
and potentialities of each child. 
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What Other Magazines are Saying 
About the Teaching of Reading 


Reviews of recent magazine articles on the teaching of 
reading are included at the request of many teachers to 
encourage further reading and discussion.—Editor 


“Reading and Personal Satisfac- 
tions” by Roma Gans. Childhood 
Education, November, 1952. 

The complexity of “the learning-to- 
read process” frequently attracts so 
much attention that we fail to recog- 
nize the deep and personal satisfac- 
tions which come even to the very 
young reader. After citing instances 
of such satisfactions, Dr. Gans lists 
three points which seem basic to a 
child’s wholesome growth as a reader: 

1. He should have the opportunity 
to read in a variety of ways that are 
satisfying to him. 

2. Teachers and parents should 
help him plan a daily life conducive 
to such personal reading moments. 

3. Such experiences should be hon- 
ored not simply as extra or unas- 
signed “driblets” in the child’s read- 
ing, but rather as basic motivators to 
further reading, to more satisfactory 
social behavior, and hence to inner 
serenity and richness. 


“Research and Reading Instruc- 
tion” by George W. Bond. Childhood 
Education, November, 1952. 


The factor of primary importance 
in the hundreds and hundreds of pub- 
lished papers on the teaching of read- 
ing is “the expanding concept of the 
reading act. We now know,” con- 
tinues Dr. Bond, “that factors such 
as emotional stability, vision, the fam- 
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ily situation, and school adjustment 
are just as important in learning to 
read as are phonetic analysis or a 
knowledge of prefixes and root 
words.” 

The article summarizes research 
findings in five main areas: (1) 
grouping, (2) individualizing reading 
instruction, (3) experience reading 
and the basal reader, (4) formal read- 
ing readiness and the readiness pro- 
gram, and (5) suggested research. 

In each area the author finds con- 
tradictory reports and recommenda- 
tions. His summary makes concise 
and provocative reading. His biblio- 
graphy charts a good course for fur- 
ther reading which most teachers will 
find enjoyable and highly profitable. 


“Every Child Reads Successfully 
in a Multiple-Level Program” by 
Kathleen B. Hester. The Elementary 
School Journal, October, 1952. 

The usual grouping of children for 
the teaching of reading is into fast, 
average, and slow groups. This im- 
plies that all children have the same 
needs and that the only difference 
is in how slowly or how rapidly the 
material is covered. 

Yet studies in child growth and 
development show that a _ child’s 
growth pattern varies from time to 
time and is different from that of 
other children. Reading can help the 
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child achieve his maximum growth 
if reading materials meet the child’s 
needs and interests and if reading in- 
struction is appropriate to his pace of 
growth. 

Acceptance of this philosophy 
means the teacher will avoid having 
three or four groups each moving 
over the same course at a different 
pace. It means a flexible plan of 
grouping to provide for the needs of 
each child who may change from day 
to day. 

The multiple-level program per- 
mits children to join the group or 
groups that meet their needs. It is 
explained to children that everyone 
has certain reading needs. Different 
reading groups will be formed to work 
on specific needs, and children are 
invited to join the group or groups 
which they think will be most help- 
ful to them. If a child finds the work 
in one group too difficult, he is free 
to move to another group. When he 
sees he needs help in certain skills, 
he joins the group working on that 
particular skill. 

The author reports greater reading 
progress and pupil satisfaction from 
this multiple-level reading program. 


“Stephen and Books” by Edna 
Long. Childhood Education, Novem- 
ber, 1952. 

This is a delightful account written 
by the mother in a “book-reading” 
family. Before going to school Ste- 
phen was a bookworm, but his longing 
for books and pleasure in reading fad- 
ed during the first year of school. 
After two years of watching and wait- 
ing, this very thoughtful mother sees 
Stephen growing into a real love of 
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reading. This is an encouraging re- 
port for teachers and parents. 


“Bibliotherapy in the Middle 
Grades” by Hannah M. Lindahl and 
Katharine Koch. Elementary English. 
November, 1952. 

Recreational reading can give men- 
tal and emotional therapy to the child 
through his identification with a book 
character who is faced with a prob- 
lem or situation similar to his own. 

To be able to use bibliotherapy 
in child guidance the teacher must 
know the individual child’s problems 
and must be familiar with children’s 
books. To acquaint them with chil- 
dren’s books, the authors have includ- 
ed an excellent annotated list of 
books which can be helpful in biblio- 
therapy. Books on this list are group- 
ed under the following headings: 

Adjusting to School 

Economic Insecurity 

Feeling of Inferiority and Not 
Belonging 

Feeling of Superiority 

Meeting Trouble and Facing Re- 
sponsibility 

Personal Fears 

Physical Handicaps 

Racial Insecurity 

Most teachers will want to keep this 
list of books in their top desk drawer 
for frequent reference. 


“Experience Charts in Primary 
Reading” by Mary Frey Kersting. 
Elementary English, November, 1952. 

Children’s experiences are very real 
to them. To tell of those experiences 
and record them on experience charts 
adds great interest and pride in the 
young “authors.” This pride and in- 
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terest, combined with the background 
of experience, foster healthy reading 
growth. 


“How Well Do Modern Schools 
Teach Reading?” by Paul Witty. To- 
day’s Health, November, 1952. 

A summary of available research 
shows that schools are doing a rela- 
tively superior job today in the teach- 
ing of reading. Widespread criticism 
of the teaching of reading today may 
be accounted for by the following 
facts: 

1. The modern school enrolls pu- 
pils of widely varying abilities within 
every class. 

2. Formal instruction in reading 
generally ceases in grade six although 
the wide range of reading abilities 
including varied retardation continues 
through high school. 

3. The modern school makes a 
great variety of demands in reading. 

4. While the average attainment in 
reading has not declined, the retarded 
reader and the superior pupil have 
frequently been neglected. 

Evidence is given that the situation 
can be improved and that few non- 
readers are “incurable.” 

A number of studies show that 
about half of the poor readers who 
were interviewed also had some emo- 
tional problem. Many showed dis- 
satisfactions, frustrations, anxieties 
and insecurities. 

Finally Dr. Witty makes sugges- 
tions for parents who are interested 
in correcting and preventing reading 
The article is splendid 
reading for teachers and good docu- 
mentary evidence to have on hand 
when questions are raised by parents. 


problems. 
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“Factors That Influence Language 
Growth: Home Influences” by Doro- 
thea McCarthy. Elementary English, 
November, 1952. 

Children entering school at five or 
six differ greatly in their language 
development. The range of differ- 
ences is so wide, that teachers must 
inevitably ask what home influences 
have brought about these differences 
before the child enters school. For it 
is recognized that oral language facil- 
ity is essential to school success. 

Dr. McCarthy’s article summarizes 
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the research in various areas with cer- 


tain significant conclusions: 

1. Serious and sometimes perma- 
nent language retardation occurs in 
children who have been brought up 
in an institutional environment where 
they lacked individual attention and 
mothering. A normal family environ- 
ment is important for a child’s lan- 
guage progress even in early infancy. 

2. The kind of relationship that ex- 
ists between mother and child is of 
tremendous significance in hindering 
or facilitating his language growth. 

3. A child’s facility with language 
may be strengthened by the oppor- 
tunities for two-way conversation in 
the home and the outward show of af- 
fection in the family circle. 

4. The child from a foreign lan- 
guage home has great difficulties to 
overcome in learning the strange lan- 
guage of the school. This will be 
more easily accomplished if he is 
made to feel pride in his two lan- 
guages and secure in his school en- 
vironment. 


5. Differences in home _back- 
ground mean differences in language 
experience and hence differences in 
children’s readiness to read. 

6. The child who is emotionally in- 
secure often has some language dis- 
order. In any group of children 
“who are manifesting severe behavi- 
oral disorders the number of severe 
reading and speech problems is much 
higher than would be found in a 
sample of normal school children.” 

7. The teacher who has a warm 
outgoing personality and who shows 
genuine interest in the child is more 
likely to be more successful in reme- 
dial work. 
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This is the second in a series of ar- 
ticles being prepared by Dr. McCar- 
thy for Eiementary English. The first 
dealt with the child’s equipment for 
language growth. Future articles will 
treat school and community influ- 
ences. 


Reading Conferences 


The New Year ushers in a series 
of reading conferences throughout the 
country. 

In Florida, the University of Miami 
is sponsoring a number of conferences 
throughout the state: January 7 in 
Orlando, January 8 in Fort Myers, 
and January 9-10 in Miami. 

Speakers for the Florida confer- 
ences include Dr. Edgar Dale of Ohio 
State University, Dr. A. Sterl Artley 
of the University of Missouri, and Dr. 
Paul Witty of Northwestern Univer- 


sity. 
Temple Institute 


Dr. Emmett A. Betts, Director of 
the Reading Clinic at Temple Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia, has announced 
the program for the 1953 Institute, 
February 2-6. 

The theme for the Institute is “The 
Curriculum Approach to Reading In- 
struction.” Speakers will include Dr. 
Daniel A. Prescott, Dr. William D. 
Sheldon, Dr. Paul Witty, Nancy Lar- 
rick, Eleanor Johnson, Grace Alder 
Dorsey, Phyllis Fenner, Dr. Linda G. 
Smith, and Dorothy Cadwallader. 

In addition to the lectures, there 
will be laboratories, demonstrations 
and evaluation sessions for various 
grade levels. 


The Reading Teacher 
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Keep Slow Readers With Their Classroom Group 


by William W. Oswalt 
Reading Supervisor 
Hampton Township Schools 
Allison Park, Pennsylvania 


Durinc the 1951-52 school term I 
served as the first Reading Super- 
visor in the Hampton Township 
School District. One of my duties 
was to relieve one of our sixth grade 
teachers so she could carry on a 
speech correction program. 

In our school there were two sixth 
grades comprising 75 students. It 
was agreed that while I taught the 
basal reading program, the other 
teacher would give differentiated in- 
struction in arithmetic. 

The first step in establishing read- 
ing groups was to go through the cu- 
mulative records and group the chil- 
dren according to previous teacher 
comments. Secondly, we administered 
Form I of the Gates Reading Survey 
and refined the groups. 

After I had worked a few weeks 
with the groups, the grouping was re- 
fined again. The following groups 
emerged after about four weeks: 44 
at the sixth reader level, 12 at the fifth 
reader level, 12 at the fourth reader 
level, and seven remedials at the pre- 
primer level. The reading levels for 
the seven remedials were determined 
through the use of an informal read- 
ing inventory. 

Instructional periods were divided 
into three forty-minute periods. Each 
student had one period of reading, 
one of arithmetic, and the third was a 
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“free” period in which he could com- 
plete unfinished assignments, read 
for pleasure, carry on research, etc. 
The remedial students received forty- 
five minutes of special instruction dur- 
ing the afternoon and used their 
“reading” period for follow-up activi- 
ties. 

Due to crowded conditions in the 
lower grades, basal texts were scarce, 
but after a thorough search we found 
enough fourth, fifth and sixth grade 
texts which were new to the students. 
The remedials were allowed to select 
the text that they would like to read. 
They chose the Betts Series primarily 
because the books were brand new 
and totally unfamiliar to them. Sup- 
plemental materials consisted of any 
books or pamphlets they desired to 
read. 

The developmental students chose 
the Ginn Series, Readers Digest, 
American Adventure Series, and 
scores of library books. The librarian, 
beinz familiar with their reading lev- 
els, helped in providing a prodigious 
amount of reading materials. 

As soon as grouping was initiated, 
every student had the principle of 
grouping explained to him. The 
youngsters came to realize that read- 
ing below “grade level” was not a 
sign of mental retardation. Every- 
one accepted the situation, and soon 
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the better readers became quite inter- 
ested in the progress of the slower 
readers. This situation provided the 
right mental climate for other differ- 
entiated instruction. 


Remedial Instruction 


The seven boys who comprised the 
remedial group were of normal intel- 
ligence. All were eager to learn how 
to read, and to facilitate matters, they 
were proud of having a man as their 
teacher. Special instruction was given 
every afternoon for forty-five minutes. 
During this time a sight vocabulary 
was developed, concepts were clari- 
fied, questions were designed to stim- 
ulate inferential thinking, and word 
recognition skills were developed. Ex- 
ercises and worksheets were used to 
develop a sensitivity to main ideas, 
details, fact vs. opinion, sequence of 
events, and later structural analysis. 

By the end of the year, informal 
reading inventories showed the fol- 
lowing results: two boys were reading 
at the third reader level, four at the 
fourth reading level, and one at the 
fifth. 


Bringing Remedials 
Into the Developmental Program 


The boys and girls in the sixth 
grade were eager to study plant life. 
I used this situation to integrate 
remedial and developmental instruc- 
tion. The class divided the plant into 
its four major parts: root, stem, 
leaves, and blossom. They then di- 
vided themselves into four commit- 
tees for the purpose of studying these 
four parts of the plant. The remedial 
group distributed themselves fairly 
evenly over the four committees. 
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Time was then provided for each 
group to go to the library and con- 
duct research. Any material that a 
remedial could read he read and re- 
ported to the group. If he found an 
article he could not read, one of the 
better readers read it to him. 

After the research was completed, 
we met and constructed experience 
charts. Remedials, having a fair back- 
ground on their topics, contributed 
freely to the construction of the 
charts. After the charts were com- 
pleted the remedials vigorously volun- 
teered to read them orally to the 
group. Other children in the class 
were pleased with the seven boys’ 
performance, and needless to say, the 
boost to the boys’ morale was tremen- 
dous. 

Upon completion of the unit, an 
objective test was constructed cover- 
ing the material learned. Each ques- 
tion was formulated so as to include 
only the vocabulary used in the expe- 
rience charts. When the scores of the 
developmental group were compared 
with the remedial group, it was dis- 
covered that the remedials received 
higher grades than the developmental 
group. 

This seemed to show that remedial 
readers can and should become work- 
ing members of the regular classroom 
reading activities. In the initial stages 
it is difficult to integrate the activities, 
but once a certan level of proficiency 
is obtained the integration is possible. 
The satisfaction which comes from 
such teaching is great for the teacher, 
but it’s even greater for each pupil. 


Turn to page 45 for news of the 
1.C.1.R1I Meeting in Atlantic City. 


The Reading Teacher 
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Reading Council News 


Dr. Donald Cleland, Executive Sec- 
retary-Treasurer of the I.C.I.R.L, re- 
ports a great increase in membership 
and in queries about forming local 
councils. 

On page 14 of this issue of THE 
Reapinc TEACHER are listed the 
names and addresses of those who 
have inquired about forming a local 
council. Others who are interested in 
membership are asked to get in touch 
with the person in their area who has 
already expressed interest in starting a 
local council. 

Two new reading councils have 
been formed: The Chicago Area 
Council and the Kern County, Calli- 
fornia, Council. 

The Queensboro, New York, group 
is preparing a constitution at this 
time and will soon qualify as an of- 
ficial local council. 


Pittsburgh Council 


The Gerald A. Yoakam Council of 
the I.C.I.R.I. held its first dinner 
meeting on November 21, at the Con- 
gress of Clubs in Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania. 

The dinner speaker was Miss Mar- 
garet Gnade, Supervisor for the So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Blindness, 
who suggested ways by which teach- 
ers can identify and help the visually 
handicapped child. 

Franklin C. Spittler, Supervising 
Principal of the Baldwin Township 
Schools, was elected Council Presi- 
dent for the coming year. 

Other officers are: Vice-president, 
Dr. Mary Dunn, Uniontown, Pa.; 
Secretary, Miss Betty Zeigler, Pitts- 
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burgh; Treasurer, Miss Josephine 
Tronsberg, University of Pittsburgh; 
Program Chairman, Dr. Helen Bach- 
man Knipp, Baldwin 
Schools. 


Township 


Kern County Council 


Lillian Gray, professor of educa- 
tion at San Jose State College, was the 
guest speaker at the November din- 
ner meeting of the Kern County 
Reading Council at Bakersfield, Cali- 
fornia. 

Chairman of arrangements for the 
dinner was Dr. Elcy McGovern, State 
Chairman of the International Coun- 
cil for the Improvement of Reading 
Instruction. 


On Long Island 


The Long Island Council for the 
Improvement of Reading would like 
to tell you something about our work 
thus far in the hope that perhaps a 
little of it may be of some value to 
your local chapter. 

Our first year’s theme probably 
could be called “getting acquainted.” 
Our aim was to meet and become ac- 
quainted with as many people inter- 
ested in reading as possible. It was 
heartening to see how many people 
were earnestly interested in joining 
any group devoted to the improve- 
ment of reading. With very little pub- 
licity during the first year, we drew 
classroom teachers, supervising prin- 
cipals, principals, reading supervisors, 
consultants, and even a children’s 
court judge, who somehow heard of 
our meetings. 

During our first year we held three 
meetings. Perhaps the one which 





pointed us in the best direction for 
year 1952-53 was the last meeting in 
the spring of 1952. On that occasion, 
Dr. Harris, president of I.C.I.R.1., 
spoke to us. His plea to get away 
from having noted speakers at every 
meeting directed our thinking for the 
year 1952-53. We all agreed that our 
greatest strength lay in utilizing local 
people as much as possible. Many 
people at that meeting reaffirmed 
their desire to hear, learn and gain 
from people near and around us as 
much as possible. 

Our first meeting of 1952-53 was 
held in October. It was devoted to 
the discussion of reading programs on 
Long Island. Representatives from 
public and private elementary schools 
and junior and senior high schools 
told about the reading programs car- 
ried on in their schools. We then had 
a representative from one of the local 
colleges describe that reading pro- 
gram and how the college’s testing 
and reading clinics could be helpful 
to the community. 

Our second meeting will be held 
jointly with the English Council of 
Long Island. We are very proud of 
this meeting and feel we should con- 
tinue to work with similar organiza- 
tions. Our topic will be problems of 
reading common to both Councils. 

Our third meeting will be a reading 
workshop scheduled for February 24. 
1953. It will be devoted to discus- 
sion of classroom reading procedures 
and techniques with demonstrations 
of methods. 

During the first meeting of the 
year questionnaires were handed out 
to all members. Each was asked to 
list in order of preference which area 
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he would like to attend during the 
February workshop. Such topics as 
reading tests, phonics, comprehen- 
sion and interpretation, informal in- 
ventory tests, grouping, children’s 
books, and workbooks were among 
those listed. Each group will be limit- 
ed to ten with a discussion leader and 
secretary. Following the group meet- 
ings, a general meeting will be held 
at which each group secretary will 
report on his group’s discussion. 

At our fourth meeting, to be held 
on April 27th, 1953, Dr. Emmett A. 
Betts will speak on “Differentiated 
Guidance in Reading Instruction” 
with demonstrations. 

Next year we hope to participate 
with a reading program at the annual 
meeting of the New York State 
Teachers Association. We have begun 
negotiations with their program plan- 
ning committee. 

Attendance at this year’s meetings 
has been double that of last year. We 
believe this is due in part to a steady 
publicity campaign. Meetings are an- 
nounced in the local papers and on 
local radio stations. Letters of an- 
nouncement are sent to all school 
faculty associations in the area. Final- 
ly a personal reminder is sent to each 
member a week before the meeting is 
to be held. 

Our executive board meets about 
twice before each meeting to iron out 
possible snags and complications that 
we may encounter. We feel that such 
small things as name tags for mem- 
bers to wear at each meeting, and the 
use of first names wherever possible 
add to the friendly, informal atmos- 
phere which we strive to achieve. 

— Sidney Schaffer 


The Reading Teacher 
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The International Council 
for the Improvement of Reading Instruction 


Program to be held during the annual conference of 
The American Association of School Administrators 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


Monday, February 16, 1953, 2:30 p.m. 


Presiding: 


Dr. Paul Witty, Northwestern University 


Addresses: 
RESEARCH SHOWS THE Way TO BETTER READING INSTRUCTION 


Dr. Virgil Herrick, University of Wisconsin 


How Can We MAKE THE NEWER REsourRcES AVAILABLE? 
Dr. Lou LaBrant, New York University 


Panel: 
Nila B. Smith Donald L. Cleland 
Althea Beery Nancy Larrick 
William Brink Emmett A. Betts 
Ruth Strang Gerald A. Yoakam 


Summary Presentation: 


Dr. Albert J. Harris, Queens College, New York 


The exact meeting place for this I.C.I.R.1I. program will be announced in the 
official A.A.S.A. Program available in Atlantic City. 
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Scientifically-tested Reading 


for the intermediate grades. . . 


THE SEARLES READERS 


* THE SEARLES READERS — by Anna Hawley Searles of 
the Institute of Character Education and Research — con- 
tain the best in juvenile stories. 

* These enjoyable readers assist you in creating around your 
pupils an environment that is filled with rewarding be- 
havior patterns. 


OY Pe IS Bocce de cs woe ee eee Fourth Grade 
OT Fees Wl MPM VARI STR Fifth Grade 
¢ LIVING ALL YOUR LIFE................Sixth Grade 


TEACHERS’ MANUALS specifically designed to ease your 
busy teaching hours. 


* We invite you to write for further information to the Allyn 
and Bacon office nearest you. 


Allyn and Bacon, Inc. Boston New York Chicago 


Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 








Success ful Betts Basic Readers 
The Language Arts Series 


Reading... Emmett A. Betts and Carolyn M. Welch 


e Delightful stories that capture children’s 
fa, 
- 


interest and motivate reading 

e Practical materials for teaching all read- 
ing-study techniques 

e Strict control through Grade Six of all 
readability factors from vocabulary to par- 
agraph length 

e@ Phonics, structural analysis, and other 
word-recognition skills taught in meaning- 
ful situations 

e Reading properly integrated with the 
other language arts 


Story Books, Study Books e@ Oral preparation for reading a part of 


; : each day's activity 
Teacher’s Guide Books e Provision made for individual differences 


Grades One through Six among pupils 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


55 Fifth Avenue 300 Pike Street 351 East Ohio St. 
New York 3, N.Y. Cincinnati 2, Ohio Chicago 11, Illinois 
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SLOW \ fy 
LEARNERS | ‘eater 


THE AMERICAN ADVENTURE SERIES 


THE ONLY GRADED BASIC CORRECTIVE READING SERIES 


NEW Handbook for entire series 
© to identify “‘starting reading levels’’ 
© to organize corrective reading groups 
Teacher's Guide Books for each title 
© to guide skill development 
© to capitalize on an interest approach 
EMMETT A. BETTS, editor 


Director of the Reading Clinic, Department of 
Psychology, Temple University 


Send for free pictorial map of historic U. S. Trails and information 
concerning these high interest level books for low ability readers. 


WHEELER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
2831 South Parkway °* Chicago 16, Ill. * Dept. 107 
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1.C.LR.1. State Chairmen 


Arkansas, LANEY J. Roserts, College of the Ozarks, Clarksville 

California, Excy McGovern;'Kern Co. Board of Education, Bakersfield 

Connecticut, LEONARD JoLL, State Dept. of Education, New Haven 

District of Columbia, GertrupE H. Wituiams, Miner Teachers College, Wash- 
ington 

Florida, Lester K. WHEELER, University of Miami, Coral Gables 

Indiana, Mase. Cutmer, Reading Clinic, Indiana University, Bloomington 

lowa, Inez Peterson, Director Elementary Edutation, Sioux City 

Maryland, Grace A. Dorsey, State Dept. of Education, Baltimore 

Massachusetts, LEoNaRD J. SaviGNANO, Public Schools, Needham 

Mississippi, RaLpu STaicEr, Mississippi Southern College, Hattiesburg 

Missouri, RaLpH W. House, State Teachers College, Kirksville 

Montana, Dora Regsz, Eastern Montana College of Education, Billings 

New Jersey, Marton Lirtie, State Teachers College, Glassboro 

New York, Cuartes Joyce, 719 Sibley Tower Bldg., Rochester 

Ohio, WaLTER B. Barnes, Kent State University, Kent 

Oklahoma, Leva Curtis, Board of Education, Midwest City 

Oregon, Patrick A. Kitca.ion, Reading Clinic, University of Oregon, Eugene 


Pennsylvania, §. JuNe Smirun, County Department of Special Education, Lan- 
caster 


Rhode Island, Mary Vinacco, Johnston 

South Carolina, Minnie Lee Row anp, State Dept. of Education, Columbia 
Tennessee, Witte STEvENS, George Peay College, Clarksville 

Texas, EVELYN THOMPSON, University of Houston, Houston 

Washington, WortH J. OsBorne, University of Washington, Seattle 


West Virginia, Mantua Cotrre.L, Director Elementary Education, Charles- 
ton 


Hawaii, Rospert Kixawa, 1223 Fifteenth Avenue, Honolulu 


Canada, Marcaret A. Rostnson, Principal, Pauline Avenue School, Toronto, 
Ontario 


Ontario, Marion K. Harvi, Board of Education, Toronto 





